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DEDICATION 


This history is dedicated to the memory of the late Herbert J. 
Hartzog. The history of our Parish was one of his major interests, 
and he began the work which has now been completed. 
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PREFACE 


100 Years of Nativity was prepared after study of all available 
Parish records and the abundant materials available on the history 
of Bethlehem, and after discussions with many people in our con- 
gregation. We regret that time did not permit us to consult all 
those to whom we would have liked to have shown the manuscript 
of this history. 

Our thanks also go to the many people who assisted us with 
the collection of materials relating to Nativity. Our Parish archives 
are far from complete, and we hope that those who own such ma- 
terials will consider giving them to the Parish. Some day, God 
willing, another history of Nativity will be written. 

The work of preparing 100 Years of Nativity was largely 
carried out by Mr. J. P. Chamberlain, who found valuable an earlier 
parish history, Parish Annals, written by the Rev. Frederic M. 
Bird and Mr. Robert H. Sayre and published in 1904. Preparatory 
work for this history, done by the late Mr. Herbert J. Hartzog, was 
also of great value. 
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Chapter One 


THE PARISH IS FOUNDED 


“The dead were and are not. Their place knows them no more 
and is ours today. Yet they were once as real as we, and we 
shall tomorrow be shadows like them. In men’s first astonishment 
over that unchanging mystery lay the origins of poetry, philoso- 
phy, and religion .. . It is the fact about the past that is poetic; 
just because it really happened, it gathers round it all the inscrut- 
able mystery of life and death ‘and time.” — G. M. Trevelyan 


The story of Nativity begins with the community of Bethlehem 
and of the Lehigh Valley. Bethlehem is a little more than twice 
as old as our Parish. For about a century it was a “closed’’ com- 
munity. The Moravian Church was originally the sole owner of 
land and buildings within the original village. For much of the 
first hundred years, Moravian economic life was largely planned by 
the Church authorities. This was a village with a religious purpose: 
to glorify God and spread the good news of Christianity. 

In the 1820’s, 80 years after it had been founded, Bethlehem 
was to a considerable extent still separate from the main currents 
of American life, and still dependent on the German language and 
culture. The original missionary ardor had lost its force, but the 
Moravians remained a group whose ideals and customs were far 
superior to most of their neighbors. Business activity was still 
regulated by the church government. However, individual Mora- 
vians were starting to branch out on their own. Non-Moravians 
were also living in Bethlehem now, renting land and buildings on 
leases subject to annual renewal by the Church. 


The Bethlehem church village could not last indefinitely. The 
vigorous and increasingly complex growth of the outside world 
made this impossible. Outside opportunities were drawing young 
Moravians away from the village. The town itself and its environs 
were gradually becoming a summer resort for people from Phila- 
delphia and New York, because of the healthy climate and famous 
mineral springs, the beautiful scenery, and perhaps because of the 
quaintness of the Moravian way of life as seen by outsiders. It is 
said that nearly every President of the United States before Lincoln 
visited the most famous of Bethlehem’s hotels, the Sun Inn. 


The outside world was now about to break up the church vil- 
lage and transform the Lehigh Valley. Two major economic devel- 
opments were beginning. One was the introduction of anthracite 
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coal as a usable fuel. The other was the faster, cheaper transpor- 
tation made possible by canals and railroads. 

It had been known for many years that anthracite coal existed 
in northeastern Pennsylvania. Attempts had been made to introduce 
it as a fuel for industry and home heating. By 1825 people were 
learning how to use the new fuel, and from then on shipments from 
the anthracite fields to markets increased rapidly. In the late 1830’s 
anthracite was being used successfully in blast furnaces. In 1840, 
David Thomas started using it at the Lehigh Crane Iron Company 
in CataSauqua. Coal had begun its momentous marriage with iron. 

Because the Lehigh Valley was the best route from the anthra- 
cite fields to markets, coal and transportation rapidly brought in a 
new era. In 1829 a canal was opened from Mauch Chunk, about 30 
miles upriver from Bethlehem in the center of operations for the 
coal fields, to Easton. From that point coal could be transported to 
Philadelphia and New York. This canal, which still exists, went 
through some of the Moravian grain fields. 

Many Moravian leaders were well aware of the necessity of 
changing their way of life to keep in touch with the world around 
them. Though there were internal dissensions, a series of develop- 
ments took place from 1826 to 1845, ending with the complete dis- 
solution of the church village. Anyone could now own land and 
buildings and thus have wide freedom to make his living as he 
wished, subject to the law. Bethlehem became a borough, similar 
in legal form to other Pennsylvania municipalities. Its first chief 
burgess, or mayor, was Charles A. Luckenbach, who plays a part 
in the story of our Parish beginnings. 

By this time, railroads were already being used in Pennsyl- 
vania coal mining. The second railroad in the United States was 
the “Gravity Railroad” (later to become known as the “Switch- 
back Railway’) built at Mauch Chunk in 1827 for the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company. It was used to carry coal from the mines 
to Mauch Chunk, where the coal was loaded into canal boats for the 
trip to markets. In 1844 William H. Sayre, Sr., built the “Back 
Track,” part of this rail system. 

The iron horse on rails was about to complete the new order 
of things in the Lehigh Valley. It was plain that if a railroad could 
be built between Mauch Chunk (where it could tap the coal fields) 
and Easton (where the railroad would meet rail connections to 
Philadelphia and New York), it could carry coal to markets more 
cheaply and in greater quantity. Such a railroad would also be able 


to carry ore from nearby iron mines to the blast furnaces of the 
Lehigh Valley. 


In 1850 surveys began for this railroad. But it was apparent 
that construction was going to be difficult, and the project lagged. 
In 1851 Asa Packer, a leading Mauch Chunk businessman who had 
made a fortune in canal-boating, general stores, and coal mining, 
bought up nearly all the stock which had been issued up to that 
point, and started getting new investors to subscribe for stock. In 
November 1852 he contracted to build the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
in return for stock and bonds. He was to succeed, after considerable 
difficulties. Cholera, rising prices, and lack of money caused delays 
and at one point the venture almost collapsed. 


The reasons why Asa Packer played a vital role in the develop- 
ment of our Lehigh Valley have been almost forgotten. He was one 
of those rare men who do not fit themselves to the environment; 
instead, he shaped the conditions which he found. He was famous 
in his day and his influence was far-reaching. But his biography 
has yet to be written. 


Asa Packer knew how to pick able assistants, and he was to 
have many. A major reason why his railroad venture succeeded 
was his chief engineer, Robert H. Sayre, son of William H. Sayre, 
Sr. Judge Packer and the elder Sayre had been among the founders 
of St. Mark’s Church, Mauch Chunk, in 1835. In the spring of 1852 
Robert Sayre, who had been working for Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion, began his career as one of the principal associates of Asa 
Packer. He was then about 28. Along with Robert came his younger 
brother, William H. Sayre, Jr., then about 21 years old. 


Robert Sayre pushed the work with determination and ingenu- 
ity, solving difficult engineering problems. The route of the rail- 
road lay south of the Lehigh River. The beautiful paths along the 
south bank, pictured in Bishop Levering’s history of Bethlehem, 
where top-hatted Moravian beaux had strolled with their girls of a 
Sunday, disappeared under the right of way. The first locomotive 
passed Bethlehem in June 1855, and the line was completed toe 
Mauch Chunk by September. The first station at South Bethlehem 
was opened in a brick house on the “‘Luckenbach Farm,” directly 
east of the present Union Station. 


In the same year that construction began on the Lehigh Valley 
R. R., another railroad started building north from Philadelphia 
toward South Bethlehem. In mid-1857 the North Pennsylvania 
Railroad completed its main line from Philadelphia to connect with 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad at South Bethlehem. This junction 
made the place which was soon to be known as South Bethlehem 
and Fountain Hill an area of importance. 
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At the time construction of the two railroads began in 1852, 
this area was almost entirely farmland. Even the Crown Inn, dur- 
ing the 18th century a famous stopping-place on the stage coach 
line from Philadelphia through Bethlehem to the north, had now 
long been a Moravian farmhouse. Only a few years before, in the 
mid-1840’s, the Moravian administrator Philip Goepp had started 
selling to individuals the four church-owned farms south of the 
river. 


Since the mid-1840’s several buildings had been erected in what 
was to become Fountain Hill. Southwest of the Crown Inn on the 
higher ground, on the site now occupied by St. Luke’s Hospital, 
stood Dr. F. H. Oppelt’s new Hydropathic Institute. Dr. Oppelt’s 
methods were based on the use of water, and he placed his sani- 
tarium where it could use the springs in the area. The Institute 
was also a popular summer resort. A little further south of the 
Institute was Fontainebleau, the home of August Fiot. A few hun- 
dred yards east of the Institute stood a farmhouse just built by 
Daniel Freytag. 


However, this peaceful scene was now to be transformed, at a 
rate which would have impressed any present-day admirer of 
“economic growth.” The very interesting probability of a rail 
junction at South Bethlehem encouraged a number of business 
ventures. In 1852 Charles A. Luckenbach laid out in town lots 
some of the land which the Moravian Congregation had formerly 
owned under the name of the “Luckenbach Farm.” This farm ex- 
tended along the Lehigh River from the site of the present Union 
Station to the present Minsi Trail Bridge. It extended south to 
what is now Fourth Street. Luckenbach’s town plot, which he 
called Augusta, was the beginning of South Bethlehem. He soon 
sold 35 acres in several pieces to Asa Packer for the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 


Augusta immediately acquired an industry which could use the 
future railroads. Zinc had been discovered at Friedensville in Sau- 
con Valley in 1845, but a way had to be found to use it. In 1852 
Samuel Wetherill developed a process for producing zine oxide 
directly from the ore. With rail service available along the south 
bank of the Lehigh, it seemed desirable to Wetherill and his associ- 
ates to establish a plant in Augusta, where they would have ready 
access to coal. Furnaces for production of zinc oxide were com- 
pleted in 1853, a little east of the future New Street Bridge, with 
Wetherill as the superintendent. The Friedensville mine was opened 
and ore was brought up by mule team to the plant. 
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The rail junction at South Bethlehem — 1857 
The first Sunday School was held in the station at left near bridge. 


In 1854 the Augusta lots were acquired by a local lawyer, 
Charles Brodhead. He enlarged the town plot and renamed it 
Wetherill, in honor of Samuel’s father, John P. Wetherill. The 
elder Wetherill was a Philadelphia inventor and manufacturer of 
white lead, for which his son was now developing a substitute. 
Brodhead realized that the proximity of iron ore and coal made his 
prospective town a good location for an iron foundry. He tried to 
get a government arms foundry established, using the good offices 
of his uncle, U. S. Senator Richard Brodhead. It is said the project 
was favored by Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War. But it 
failed to get approval in Congress. 


In that same year 1854, Rudolphus Kent acquired all or most 
of what in Moravian days had been called the “Fuehrer Farm.” 
Kent was also buying land for the right of way of the North Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and he had a good sense of land values. His 
property extended from what is now Union Station up the hill as 
far as what was to become Seminole Street. Kent was soon joined 
by Charles Hacker and Samuel Shipley, also of Philadelphia. In 
1848 the Fuehrer Farm had been sold by Luckenbach to Daniel Desh 
for $95 an acre. The Philadelphia group paid $200 an acre. 

Soon afterwards the Philadelphia group sold 10 acres (includ- 
ing the farmhouse which had once been the Crown Inn) to the 
North Pennsylvania R.R. The syndicate plotted the rest of its 
holdings in town lots. This was the start of Fountain Hill. 

In 1857 Abbott and Cortright established a foundry which was 
later to become the Bethlehem Foundry and Machine Company. 
The firm was soon making freight cars for the Lehigh Valley R.R., 
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which had become a great success as a carrier of coal and iron ore, 
and needed more rolling stock than it could get at the time. In 1858 
the road is said to have carried more freight per mile than any 
other in the world. 

But another far-reaching development had now been set in 
motion. The Gangewere iron mine in Saucon Valley had recently 
been leased by Augustus Wolle, a local businessman who among 
other interests held stock in the Thomas Iron Company in nearby 
Hokendauqua. Wolle was thinking about setting up a blast furnace 
near the mine, on Saucon Creek. What actually developed was a 
broader venture by Wolle, Brodhead, Asa Packer, the Moravian 
Congregation, and others: a blast furnace and rolling mill along the 
Lehigh River to make iron rails. This enterprise was soon to be- 
come known as the Bethlehem Iron Company. 


In 1860 the group employed John Fritz, one of the great iron- 
masters of the time, to come from Johnstown to Bethlehem to con- 
struct and operate the works. In July 1860 Mr. Fritz was shown 
over the site of the future plant by Augustus Wolle and other 
directors, and by Robert Sayre, who was soon to succeed Asa 
Packer as a director. Mr. Sayre had moved to South Bethlehem as 
superintendent of the Lehigh Valley R.R. 


After delays caused by the Civil War, the first blast furnace 
went into operation in January 1863. Some of the ore charged into 
it was brown hematite from Saucon Valley. The first iron rails 
were rolled in September 1863 — for the Lehigh Valley R.R. Un- 
fortunately, iron rails were just about to be superseded by steel 
rails. The management would soon have to make extensive changes. 


This mistake in timing was not serious. The times were run- 
ning in favor of the little iron company. The Railroad Age was 
only just beginning. The Lehigh Valley R.R., which probably was 
the Iron Company’s major customer, was rapidly extending its 
lines to the north and east. And before the end of the 1860’s Beth- 
lehem was being served by several railroads, offering a market for 
rails and providing access to other markets in every direction. 


By 1862, the year of Nativity’s beginning, this fast-growing 
town on the south bank was being called Bethlehem South. (South 
Bethlehem at that time was the name applied to an area on the 
north side of the river west of the Monocacy — a part of the 
Moravian community which had been developed after the original 
settlement. ) 


At the time the first blast furnace was operating, the popula- 
tion of Bethlehem South was about 1,500 and the population of 
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Bethlehem across the river was about 3,000. By this time the new 
plant had a rail connection to the West. In 1859 the East Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. was completed from Allentown via Reading to Harris- 
burg, where it connected with the Pennsylvania R.R. 


In 1865, Bethlehem South was incorporated as the borough of 
South Bethlehem. Among the first councilmen appears the name of 
Elisha Packer Wilbur, confidential secretary and nephew of Asa 
Packer. In the same year, after many attempts, sheet zinc was 
rolled successfully at the Zine Company, due to the efforts of Joseph 
Wharton, who as superintendent of the refinery had brought in 
workmen from Belgium. This may have been the start of the metal- 
lic zine industry in the United States, though similar work was 
going on elsewhere. 


In 1864 the Bethlehem South Gas and Water Company was 
organized by E. P. Wilbur, Robert Sayre, W. H. Sayre, John Smylie, 
and James McMahon (first chief burgess of South Bethlehem). H. 
Stanley Goodwin was the company’s secretary and treasurer. Tins- 
ley Jeter and Dr. Garrett B. Linderman also formed water com- 
panies about this time. In 1867 the New Street Bridge and the 
Union Depot were completed. And in the following year Jeter ex- 
tended the Fountain Hill town plot southward to the intersection 
of Delaware Avenue and “the Emmaus Road” (Broadway). 


At the same time, the Lehigh and Susquehanna Railroad, which 
was being built on the north side of the river, completed its con- 
nection with the Lehigh Valley Railroad and the North Pennsyl- 
vania via a railroad bridge on the present site west of the present 
Hill-to-Hill Bridge. This is now the Jersey Central. 


The economic developments of these years are closely related 
to the founding of Nativity Parish. They were far from being the 
only things which mattered. Many events take place in human 
hearts and minds which cannot be recorded or summarized in words. 


Nonetheless, the rapid economic development of South Beth- 
lehem in the decade from 1852 to 1862 had brought hundreds of 
people into the area who were not Moravians. There was an in- 
creasing need for other churches. During the 1850’s, interest in 
starting an Episcopal church had been growing. The original plan 
was to build one in Bethlehem. Because there was no church of any 
kind on the south side of the river, because many of the newcomers 
had settled south of the river, and because some business leaders in 
South Bethlehem were Episcopalians, the location of the proposed 
Episcopal church came to be thought of as in South Bethlehem. 
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Episcopal services had been held occasionally in the Bethlehem 
area for many years. From time to time Episcopal clergymen spent 
vacations here. They held services in the hotels, for example, at 
the Sun Inn. At times, services were held in places designed for 
large groups, as Central Moravian Church, the Concert Hall, and 
Citizens Hall. 


In 1854 William H. Sayre, Jr., who was frequently visiting 
Bethlehem in connection with construction of the railroad, made it 
financially possible for services to be held with some regularity in 
a hired room on the second floor of Temperance Hall, near Broad 
and New Streets. As a result, services were held occasionally in 
1854 and 1855, but this is all that is known about them. It is re- 
corded that early in 1855 Dr. W. W. Spear, for some time the 
Rector of St. Luke’s, Philadelphia, and later of the Church of the 
Mediator in the same city, held one or more services and preached 
in the Sun Inn. In the summer of 1855 the Rev. Aaron Christman, 
of Philadelphia, held services at the Eagle Hotel (on the site of 
the present Hotel Bethlehem). 


In November 1854 and again in 1855, the Rt. Rev. Alonzo Pot- 
ter, Bishop of the Diocese of Pennsylvania (of which Bethlehem 
was then a part), visited the town with a view to founding a parish. 
The original plan was to build a church north of the river, for at 
this time there was practically no one living in South Bethlehem 
except for a small cluster of homes near the Zinc Company. 


It is known that on his first visit Bishop Potter held services 
and preached at Central Moravian Church, which had been kindly 
placed at his disposal. After the Bishop’s second visit a circular 
letter was issued, advocating the formation of a parish. “But,” as 
Parish Annals puts it, “the time was not ripe.”’ Bishop H. U. Under- 
donk, the Rev. Hurly Baldy, and a lay reader, Mr. Thomas Latimer, 
are also said to have held services in Bethlehem in the 1850’s, or 
earlier. 


In 1856 Robert Sayre moved to Bethlehem and in July 1858 
occupied a home he had built at the corner of Third and Wyandotte 
Streets, overlooking the railroad station in South Bethlehem. His 
home, which still remains, was diagonally opposite the site where 
Nativity was soon to stand. The Robert Sayre house was the first 
home built in that part of Fountain Hill, in the Kent-Hacker-Ship- 
ley development. E. P. Wilbur, another close associate of Judge 
Packer, bought his land next to the Robert Sayre property at about 
the same time, but did not build until 1864. His home is now part 
of the Masonic Temple. 
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In 1859 the Rt. Rev. Samuel Bowman, newly-elected Assistant 
Bishop of the Diocese, visited Bethlehem and preached in Citizens’ 
Hall. He was the guest of Robert Sayre. 


The reason for Mr. Sayre’s move to Bethlehem was the decision 
of the Lehigh Valley R.R. to establish his headquarters as chief of 
operations at this strategic point on the line, where much of the 
road’s coal traffic was routed on the North Pennsylvania to Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Sayre (who was about 85 in 1858) was now superin- 
tendent as well as chief engineer. The railroad’s president, Asa 
Packer, never called Bethlehem his home. As we shall see, the new 
railroad headquarters was soon to bring other Sayres to Bethlehem. 


In the spring of 1860 another group of people who were to be 
instrumental in the founding of our Parish came to South Bethle- 
hem from Philadelphia to spend the summer in the Freytag farm- 
house. This was the family of Tinsley Jeter, which included his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Thomas 8. Richards, and his sister-in-law, 
Susan Richards, later Mrs. William Dunglison. During the summer 
and fall of this year, Mr. Jeter held lay services each Sunday after- 
noon in his home. It is believed that these were the first Episcopal 
services in South Bethlehem. Mr. Jeter was engaged at the time in 
building the Ironton Railroad to connect iron mines which he owned 
at Ironton with the Lehigh Valley R.R. 

Mr. Jeter bought the Freytag farmhouse before the year was 
over, and settled there permanently in the spring of 1861. He was 
then about 34 years of age. From this time on, he held regular 
Sunday services until a clergyman arrived. The Robert Sayre fam- 
ily attended these services, along with occasional guests from the 
Bethlehem hotels. 


The first Episcopal service conducted by a clergyman in South 
Bethlehem was held by the Rev. Mr. Tschudi, Assistant Minister of 
St. Mark’s, Mauch Chunk, in Robert Sayre’s parlor on June 16, 
1861. It is also known that on August 11, 1861, the Rev. Samuel E. 
Appleton, Rector of the Church of the Mediator in Philadelphia, 
visited Mr. Jeter and held a service at his home. 


The most important clerical visitor that year, however, was the 
Rt. Rev. William B. Stevens, newly elected as Assistant Bishop of 
the Diocese to succeed the late Bishop Bowman. On May 1, 1862, 
while a guest of Mr. Jeter, Bishop Stevens held services and 
preached at Central Moravian Church. He urged those he met to 
organize a parish and build a church. 


Among those who were interested in this project were other 
members of the Sayre family who were about to move to South 
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Bethlehem from Mauch Chunk. These were: William H. Sayre, Jr., 
and his wife; his father, William H. Sayre, who had been the prin- 
cipal founder and long-time Sunday School superintendent of St. 
Mark’s; Miss Anna F. Sayre, then aged 28, the sister of Robert 
Sayre and William H. Sayre, Jr. 


They were building a home across Third Street from Robert 
Sayre’s house. This second Sayre home, also still standing, is 
directly across Wyandotte Street from the Cathedral Church. The 
younger W. H. Sayre was to take the post of general agent for the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad at Bethlehem. He also had the title of as- 
sistant to the president, Asa Packer. 

In Parish Annals, his history of Nativity’s first forty years, 
the Rev. F. M. Bird tells the story of how on the evening of May 2, 
1862, the Jeters, Miss Richards, and the Sayre brothers attended a 
service held by Bishop Stevens in Allentown. As they drove home 
that night, they decided to start working actively to form a parish. 


On May 6 eight people met at the home of Robert Sayre and 
formally resolved that they would ‘from this time forward go 
earnestly and heartily to work to secure the co-operation and as- 
sistance of others ... and endeavor to organize a parish and at an 
early day erect a building for Public Worship according to the doc- 
trine and discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
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Where it all began: The North Pennsylvania R.R. Station, our first Church School. 
aff 


United States.” Those present at this meeting were: William H. 
Sayre, Sr.; Mr. and Mrs. Tinsley Jeter; Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sayre; 
William H. Sayre, Jr.; Miss Anna F. Sayre, and Miss Susan Rich- 
ards. It is because of the Sayres that St. Mark’s, Mauch Chunk, is 
called the “Mother Church” of Nativity, as it was of other churches 
in the Lehigh Valley. 


As a result of the meeting a Church School opened with 52 
pupils on the following Sunday, May 11, in the North Pennsylvania 
railroad station. This station, long since disappeared, was on the 
site of the old ferry-house not far from the present Union Station. 


“The building was low, the roof was tarred paper; the room was 
about twenty-five feet by thirty feet in size... A little cabinet 
organ was used... and devoted members of the Sunday School 
carried that down from Mr. Sayre’s house, every Sunday, for 
three years... .” 


It appears that our Church School has met every Sunday since 
May 11, 1862. Mr. Robert Sayre, Mr. and Mrs. Jeter, and Mrs. 
and Miss Richards were the first teachers. When the younger W. H. 
Sayre came to live in his new home a few months later, in Septem- 
ber 1862, he became the superintendent. He was to remain superin- 
tendent until his death in 1909, for 47 years well loved and re- 
nowned among all Nativity’s children for his enthusiasm and his 
teaching methods. Mr. Sayre emphasized the question-and-answer 
method, and by all accounts he made it fun for the classes. 


Karly in July 1862, the Missionary Society of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania sent the Rev. Eliphalet N. Potter, son of Bishop 
Potter, as a missionary to Bethlehem and Allentown. Mr. Potter, 
who then was about 26 and just ordained as deacon, officiated on 
two Sundays, July 6 and July 13, at services in the station. He did 
not begin his regular duties until Sunday, September 7. From that 
date, services have been held weekly. According to Parish Annals, 
Holy Communion was celebrated for the first time in South Bethle- 
hem on October 19, 1862. The celebrant was the Rev. Alexander G. 
Cummins, Rector of Christ Church, Reading. (It is sometimes said 
that this date was October 19, 1861. But this was not possible, be- 


cause Mr. Cummins was not ordained priest until December 4, 
1861.) 


On November 8, 1862, a meeting at the home of Robert Sayre 
formed a temporary Vestry and temporary Parish organization. 
Our Parish may be said to date from this meeting, for this is the 
day on which its Vestry began. A parish can legally exist without 
a clergyman, but it has no legal existence without a vestry. 
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W. H. Sayre, Sr., and Tinsley Jeter were elected Wardens at 
this meeting. The other vestrymen were: Ira Cortright, Robert 
Sayre, W. H. Sayre, Jr., and John Smylie, Jr. Ira Cortright is be- 
lieved to have been one of the proprietors of the Abbott and Cort- 
right foundry. Mr. Smylie was one of the founders of the Iron 
Company and was also associated with the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
He was very soon to build a home next to Robert Sayre. 





WILLIAM H. SAYRE, SR. 
A founder of the Church in the Lehigh Valley, and first Senior Warden of Nativity 


On November 19 the Vestry issued a circular appealing for 
funds to build a church, directed to outside friends as well as to 
local people. This circular explained that most of the approximately 
one thousand people then living in Bethlehem South “are persons of 
very moderate means, and a great majority are laborers, mechanics 
and workmen in the zinc and iron works of the place. The Iron 
Furnace and Rolling Mill of the Bethlehem Iron Company are now 
nearly completed, and will soon bring a large addition to the popu- 
lation. There is no church of any kind in the place. . .” 
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The circular went on to say that attendance at the services 
being held in the railroad station was “more than equal to the 
capacity of the room” and could be doubled or tripled if a sufficiently 
large building were available. It proposed ‘‘a moderate chapel with 
ample accommodations for Sunday Schools, prospective as well as 
present...” And it stipulated that construction would not begin 
until money was in hand to complete the building — “so that in 
no case will there be any debt resting upon it. Our subscriptions 
(now being solicited) do not become payable until the Vestry shall 
have guaranteed to the contributors that such shall be the case... 
No work more purely missionary can be found, and as such we 
confidingly and hopefully commend it to the sympathy and assist- 
ance of every follower of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ.”’ 


Pledges started coming in. On the first page of the Parish 
Register there is a subscription list initiated by Robert Sayre, which 
includes subscriptions by Augustus Wolle’s real estate firm and by 
others who were not Episcopalians. Among them was John Knecht, 
the proprietor of the mill at Shimersville (just across the Lehigh 
from Freemansburg), and a promoter of the Lehigh Valley R. R. 
and the Iron Company. 


The “Ladies Society in Aid of the Building Fund,” formed 
early in 1863, raised money by fairs and gifts from friends to a 
total of about $4,000. The cost of the completed church turned out 
to be about $18,000. 


Edward T. Potter, brother of the Rev. Eliphalet Potter, was 
engaged as architect. His designs and working plans were made 
as a gift to the Parish. (Edward Potter was also architect of 
Christ Church, Reading.) An acre of land on the present site was 
purchased from the Philadelphia group in the spring of 1863 for 
$350, “a third of its then value.”’ It can be seen how rapidly land 
values in South Bethlehem were rising. 


Meanwhile, in order to have room for the congregation, ser- 
vices were being held in several different places in Bethlehem, in- 
cluding the Bethlehem Hotel located on the site of the present 
American Hotel at the corner of Broad and New Streets. The first 
Christmas and Easter services were held at the Bethlehem Hotel. 
Fourteen people were confirmed on this first Easter, April 8, 1863. 
Starting in May, services were held in the Old Moravian Chapel 
near Central Moravian Church and in the hall of the Moravian 
“day school.” These Moravian facilities were used for more than a 
year. The first Christmas service of the Sunday School was held in 
a grist mill owned by Wilbur and Abbott, which stood near the 
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future New Street Bridge, between what was then Second Street 
and the Lehigh Valley R.R. Because of the small size of the North 
Penn station, this mill was used for such Sunday School services as 
were likely to be heavily attended, until the mill burned down. 


‘ 





ELIPHALET N. POTTER 
First Rector of Nativity, as he looked in later years 


On June 1, 1863, Mr. Potter was called as Rector, to start in 
July. His salary was $400 a year, with $100 added by the Diocesan 
Board of Missions. This was a modest salary even in those days. 
According to the history of Christ Church, Reading, the Rev. Mr. 
Cummins, a man of “considerable private means,” was receiving 
$900 a year with the use of the rectory, and was very soon to be 
raised to $1,200. However, Christ Church was well established. 

In May the Diocesan Convention at its annual session in Phila- 
delphia accepted the Parish charter and received Nativity into 
union with the Diocese. Two new members were added to the Ves- 
try: Asa Packer, of Mauch Chunk, and Solomon W. Roberts, of 
Philadelphia. It seems likely that both had contributed to the new 
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The original Church of the Nativity 
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church. There is no record that either man ever attended a Vestry 
meeting, and their term of service was brief. But, as we have seen, 
Judge Packer was closely associated with several of the leading 
citizens of South Bethlehem. 


On August 6, 1863, after an outdoor service at twilight, which 
may have taken place on the grounds of one of the Sayre homes, 
the congregation walked in procession to the church lot for the 
laying of the cornerstone. It was placed at the point which was to 
be the northeast buttress of the church. The cornerstone, now cov- 
ered over, is near the right-hand door in the east wall opening into 
the lower parking lot. Among those present were the Rev. Mr. 
Pecke, of Mauch Chunk, and Bishop Peter Wolle, representing the 
Moravian Church. 


Construction of the church was slow, perhaps because of the 
Civil War. It was not until Christmas Day, 1864, more than 16 
months after the cornerstone was placed, that the Church of the 
Nativity was used for the first time. By this date, several other 
churches had been built in South Bethlehem. According to Eliphalet 
Potter: 


“With full hearts and voices, led by the Sunday School... and 

standing in this audience room, then unfinished, we joined in the 

‘Gloria in Excelsis.’ .. . Returning from this room to the lecture 

room below [in the basement] divine service was performed and 

Holy Communion administered.” 

On January 26, 1865, a supper was held at the W. H. Sayre 
home for the benefit of the organ fund. According to Parish Annals, 
this raised the substantial sum of $520, which could perhaps be 
multiplied about 10 or 12 times to get the modern equivalent. In 
March, Miss Anna Sayre and Mrs. Tinsley Jeter were in Philadel- 
phia seeking to raise funds for the organ. 


A Parish Meeting was held Easter Monday, April 17, 1865. It 
elected as vestrymen: W. H. Sayre, Sr., E. T. Foster, Ira Cortright, 
John Smylie, Jr., Dr. Frederick A. Martin, Samuel Wetherill, W. H. 
Sayre, Jr., and Robert Sayre. 


On Wednesday, April 19, at 10 a.m., Nativity Church being 
free of debt was consecrated by Bishop Stevens. Bishop Vail of 
Kansas and eight other clergymen were present. In his sermon at 
this service, Bishop Stevens spoke of the sacred associations of the 
names of the Nativity and Bethlehem, noting that in the original 
Hebrew the name Bethlehem means “The House of Bread.’’ He 
called attention to the historic ties between the Church of England 
and the Moravian Church. 
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At noon the Bishops and clergy proceeded to Central Moravian 
Church to attend funeral ceremonies being held there and in 
churches across the nation at that hour for President Lincoln, who 
had been assassinated on the previous April 14, Good Friday. In 
the evening another service took place at Nativity, attended by 
Bishops Peter Wolle and Henry A. Shultz of the Moravian Church, 
and the Rev. Edmund de Schweinitz, pastor of the local Moravian 
congregation and ancestor of present members of Nativity. In his 
address, Mr. de Schweinitz welcomed the new church: 

“We welcome you, because your fathers joined hands with ours 

around the Cross; because in principles and practice we have 

many things in common; because we both desire the same high 

and holy end.” 

The original Church of the Nativity is now the Cathedral’s 
two transepts and that part of the nave which is between them. Its 
entrance was on Wyandotte Street, and is now the door near the 
font. The chancel was at the east end of the Church where the 
chapel is now located. The original building was designed to seat 
about 225 people. Due to the steep grade down from Wyandotte, 
the basement was “entirely above ground.” 


The Sunday School was delighted with its comparatively spa- 
cious quarters in the basement. The “infant scholars,” separated 
from the rest by a partition at the eastern end of the basement, 
took particular delight in entering their room by one of the lancet 
windows. This was the only access they had. 


On July 3 the Vestry voted to engage John Romig, of Allen- 
town, as organist at $75 a year. A few days later the senior W. H. 
Sayre, who was in declining health, resigned as Treasurer while 
remaining as Senior Warden. The Vestry stated in a resolution 
“that to his devotion and his long experience this church owes in a 
large measure its beginning and the success which has been vouch- 
safed to it.” i 


And so we come to the end of the first chapter in Nativity’s 
history. We have seen how new conditions sometimes bring new 
churches. But although economic developments had much to do 
with the time and place of the founding of a Parish named Nativity, 
they no more determined the essential nature of the Church’s wor- 
sea the paintbrush determines the objective in the artist’s 
mind. 
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Chapter Two 


THE RISE OF “RAILROAD BETHLEHEM” 


In July 1865 there was a great announcement: a University 
was to be established close to Nativity. Judge Packer, himself 
without much formal education, wished to found an institution 
where tuition would be free. In the fall of the previous year he had 
proposed to Bishop Stevens that the latter superintend the work of 
establishing a University. From the start it was contemplated that 
the new University would provide engineering training, but the im- 
portance of the humanities was also kept in mind. A Board of 
Trustees was formed with the Bishop as President. Robert Sayre 
was one of the members, and E. P. Wilbur was Treasurer. The Rev. 
Mr. Potter was named Chaplain and also Secretary. The architect 
was Edward Potter. Robert Sayre gave the new university its 
Observatory and at various times gave and advanced money. 


In the following year, 1866, Dr. Henry Coppée arrived to take 
his post as Lehigh’s first President. Dr. Coppée, a man of consider- 
able reputation as an educator both in the sciences and the humani- 
ties, joined the new congregation. He soon became a vestryman 
and a lay reader. Lehigh opened in September 1866, and other 
members of the faculty became members of Nativity. 


In April 1866, Dr. Coppée and H. Stanley Goodwin were elected 
as Nativity’s delegates to the Diocesan Convention. Mr. Goodwin, 
originally a Lehigh Valley Railroad employee, at the suggestion of 
Robert Sayre became a “demonstrator” of civil engineering at 
Lehigh. He later became assistant general superintendent of the 
Lehigh Valley R.R., and also served as Chief Burgess of South 
Bethlehem for many years. 


In the spring of this year the Vestry pledged themselves to 
raise $1,500 for a rectory, and this building was soon in place. It 
remained the rectory until 1938. The church office is now on the 
ground floor, and the Assistant Minister’s apartment is on the 
second and third floors. 


Another indication of the growth of the Parish could be seen 
in increases of Mr. Potter’s salary. He was raised to $1,000 in the 
fall of 1866 and to $1,500 in June 1868. The records of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania indicate that the Rev. Enock H. Supplee served as 
an assistant in 1867. By this time Mr. Potter had also become 
Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy and Christian Evidences 
at Lehigh. An assistant, the Rev. Robert J. Nevin, was engaged in 
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The old Rectory as it looked in the early days 


June 1868 to help in parish duties. A new organist was hired at 
$150. 


In the fall of 1868 Bishopthorpe School for Girls opened in 
August Fiot’s old home, Fountainebleau, which many years later 
was to become the Nurse’s Home for St. Luke’s. The Fiot property 
had been sold to Tinsley Jeter, who suggested that it be used as a 
Church school for girls. Bishop Stevens approved the project, and 
Mr. Potter with the members of the Nativity Vestry formed the 
board of trustees along with Mr. Jeter, the School’s first President. 
Jeter made alterations to the property at his own expense and 
leased it rent-free to the trustees for three years until enough 
money was raised to own the property. Mr. Jeter was the largest 
contributor to this Purchase Fund. The school’s name was sug- 
gested by Bishop Stevens, who had recently been a guest of the 
Archbishop of York, whose official residence bears that name. 
Bishop Stevens was spending his summers in Fountain Hill, and 
continued doing so until the partition of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania a few years later in 1871. 
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At the end of 1868 Mr. Potter accepted a call to Troy, New 
York. During 1866 and 1867 he had been instrumental, along with 
the financial aid of the Nativity congregation, in the building of 
Grace Church, Allentown, and also the Chapel of the Mediator in 
Allentown Furnace, which is now part of Allentown. (This chapel 
eventually lapsed and the name was adopted by the present Church 
of the Mediator in Allentown.) As a parting gift, Mr. Potter deeded 
the Parish a piece of land adjoining the church lot, probably on the 
eastern side. A few years later he became President of Union Col- 
lege and in 1884 President of Hobart College. He was to return 
to Nativity on important occasions. 





ROBERT J. NEVIN 
Rector in 1869 


On December 26, 1868, the Vestry called Robert J. Nevin as 
Rector at $1,600, to begin March 1, 1869. On April 25, shortly after 
he became Rector, Mr. Nevin established a mission Sunday School 
in the public schoolhouse on Wall Street in Bethlehem, which was 
the start of Trinity Church. The superintendent of this Sunday 
School (or “Church School,” the title usually preferred today) was 
H. Stanley Goodwin. 
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Mary E. Sayre, first wife of Robert Sayre and one of the found- 
ers of the Parish, died that May, 1869. According to Parish Annals: 
“In evidence of the esteem and affection in which she was held, the 
annual festivities attending the closing exercises of Lehigh Uni- 
versity were dispensed with and the Moravian trombone choir an- 
nounced her death from their church steeple.” 


Unfortunately Mr. Nevin’s poor health compelled his retire- 
ment in the fall of 1869 after only a few months as Rector. Nevin 
was about 30 at the time. His illness may have been connected with 
his long service in the Civil War. There was hope that Nevin might 
be able to return, and the rectorship was kept open for him. Mr. 
Nevin was to live for many years, but he was not able to continue 
at Nativity 


The Rev. John I. Forbes of Sharon Springs, N. Y., was asked 
to take charge of the Parish on a temporary basis. Mr. Forbes was 
aman of great abilities, but poor health also prevented his remain- 
ing long in the Parish and thus he was never called as Rector. 
During the period of his stay as Acting Rector — which lasted only 
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JOHN I. FORBES 
Acting Rector, 1869-1870 
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until February 1870 — he began at the YMCA Hall in Bethlehem 
the Sunday evening services which preceded the formation of Trin- 
ity Parish. It was Mr. Forbes who suggested the name “Trinity” 
to the new congregation. He also wrote a Christmas carol, “Ring 
Out the Bells for Christmas,” which was sung at Nativity for many 
years. Parish Annals contains extracts of letters from Mr. Forbes 
to the Vestry which indicate how courageously he met the situation 
created by his illness. This fine young man was soon to die of tuber- 
culosis in 1871, at the age of 29. One of the chancel windows at 
Trinity Church is a memorial to him, given by his friends. 


Meanwhile a Rector had to be found. During the interim Mr. 
William L, Dunglison, a newcomer to the Parish who had married 
Susan Richards, was asked to provide “clerical supplies.” Mr. 
Dunglison was an officer of the newly-organized E. P. Wilbur 
banking house. 


On October 19, 1870, the Vestry called the Rev. Cortlandt 
Whitehead, then at Newark, N. J., at a salary of $1,800 and the 
use of the furnished rectory. Mr. Whitehead was about 28, and had 
had three years of missionary experience in Colorado. 


From this time on, we know more about the daily life of the 
Parish. The new Rector took up his duties on November 1, 1870, 
and immediately started the first Parish newspaper, the Parish 
Register, published on a monthly basis. 


From this journal’s first issue, in December 1870, we learn 
that average November attendance at the main Sunday School was 
125, with 86 at the Wall Street Sunday School on the north side of 
the river. The number of communicants was 99, including those 
who were later to form Trinity (37 transferred in 1872). 


Two regular services were being held at Nativity each Sunday. 
Friday, and Holy Day, and one on all other days. There was also a 
Sewing School with a membership of 60. Besides this, there were 
two services each month for children, in addition to the Sunday 
Schools, and a service across the river in Bethlehem every Sunday 
at 7 p.m. for the group which was soon to form the new Parish. 
There was also soon to be a Sunday evening service for the “Colored 
Congregation.” 

In spite of the small size of the congregation, all this activity 
was too much for one clergyman. In February 1871 the Vestry ap- 
pointed Charles M. Dodson (who had recently been baptized, con- 
firmed, and then a little later elected a vestryman to succeed the 
late Ira Cortright) as a committee of one ‘‘to see if $600.00 could be 
raised for an Assistant Minister for one year.”’ Mr. Dodson soon 
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after guaranteed this sum personally. The Rev. Charles H. Mead 
of Lebanon, Pennsylvania became Assistant Minister in December. 
However, he remained only a year. Mr. Whitehead had no assistant 
for the rest of his rectorship. 

The Vestry was giving financial encouragement in 1871 to 
church services in Catasauqua. It also started in 1871 to look into 
“the expediency of erecting a chapel in the valley somewhere near 
the Iron works.” Mr. Whitehead was beginning to think about 
starting a hospital in South Bethlehem. There was urgent need for 
one, since no hospital existed in the entire Lehigh Valley. The near- 
est hospitals were in Philadelphia. The Rector at first considered 
the possibility of a small cottage hospital to be maintained by the 
Parish. He received the backing of John Smylie and Miss Anna 
Sayre. The first money came from the Thanksgiving Day offering 
in 1871 of Grace Church, Allentown, whose Rector was Mr. Gries. 

The Diocese of Pennsylvania had been growing rapidly, and 
in 1865 the new Diocese of Pittsburgh was erected west of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains. As the Episcopal Church continued to grow 
rapidly in the entire Diocese of Pennsylvania, another division 
took place in 1871. 

Bethlehem became part of the new Diocese of Central Pennsyl- 
vania under Bishop M. A. DeWolfe Howe. The Nativity Vestry in- 





M. A. DeWOLFE HOWE 
First Bishop of Central Pennsylvania 
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vited Bishop Howe to choose South Bethlehem as his residence, in 
view of the fact that Lehigh and Bishopthorpe, both Episcopal 
schools, were in this area and also because of the town’s “railroad 
connections by which all parts of the Diocese may be reached with 
at least as good, and in our opinion, generally with better facilities 
from this place than from any other in the Diocese.” However, 
Bishop Howe decided to settle in Reading. 


Trinity Church opened services in January 1872. Of its first 
Vestry, Charles Dodson, William Dunglison, H. Stanley Goodwin, 
and Robert Sayre were also vestrymen of Nativity. Trinity kept 
Mr. Whitehead as its Rector until December 1872, and he continued 
after that in charge of the new Parish until July 1873, when Trinity 
was received into union with the Convention of the Diocese. 


On May 29, 1872, the senior William H. Sayre, Senior Warden 
of Nativity and a pioneer of the Episcopal Church in the Lehigh 
Valley, died at 78. His legs had been paralyzed for several years, 
and since then most Vestry meetings had been held at his home 
and when necessary in his bedroom. Many years later, Mr. White- 
head was to recall the services of Holy Communion he had held for 
Mr. Sayre in that room, “where sometimes as many as twelve of 
those who loved him, joined in the service.” 


“While in name our colleague,” says the Vestry minute on his 
death, “he was in truth a patriarch among us. . . . He aided the 
cause of Christ and His Church by earnest words, by energetic and 
untiring work and to the extent of the means God had given him. 
... He had good judgment, ripe experience, and great firmness, and 
he loved his friends with tenderness and constancy.” 


Mr. Sayre was succeeded briefly as Senior Warden by his son 
Robert, who then resigned the office while continuing as a vestry- 
man. William H. Sayre, Jr., then followed as Senior Warden and 
was to hold this position till the end of his life. 


The Rector’s great project for a hospital continued to develop. 
As Tinsley Jeter told the story in the Sesqui-Centennial Industrial 
Edition of the Daily Times (June 1892), Mr. Whitehead brought 
up the matter in 1872 at the close of a meeting of the executive 
committee of Bishopthorpe School, held in Robert Sayre’s office. As 
a result of this discussion, a charter was obtained calling for a 
board of trustees consisting of the rector and two laymen from each 
of the other Episcopal churches of the Lehigh Valley, with the rec- 
tor and three laymen from Nativity. However, it soon became ap- 
parent that the hospital should be a community project, and the 
charter was amended to reflect this. Other churches and organiza- 
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tions in the Lehigh Valley also worked hard to raise money, and 
there were contributions from industrial enterprises. In St. Luke’s 
early years, however, the charter required that a majority of the 
board of trustees be Episcopalians, and it was considered to some 
extent an institution of the Episcopal Church. Bishops Howe and 
Rulison were board members. Bishop Stevens, a guiding hand in 
many matters, also was connected with the beginnings of St. Luke’s. 

In June 1873 the Hospital opened for public inspection with a 
two-day Festival which raised over $1,000, though it did not receive 
patients until October 18, St. Luke’s Day. At this time it was lo- 
cated in a double house at what is now 325 and 327 Broadway in 
South Bethlehem. It is interesting to note that St. Luke’s was 
originally planned not only for the sick and injured, but also for 
“the care, nurture, and maintenance of... infirm, aged and indigent 
persons, and of orphan, half-orphan, and destitute children.” 

More than a year before St. Luke’s opened on Broadway, 
Tinsley Jeter (who was one of its trustees along with the Rector, 
the Sayre brothers, Prof. William H. Chandler of Lehigh, John 
Smylie, Jr., and E .P. Wilbur) had started trying to get the Board 
to purchase the Hydropathic Institute property, which had become 
available. The trustees felt they would not be able to raise the 
money. The Bethlehem area had been hard hit by a business de- 
pression, the effects of which were to continue for several years. Mr. 
Jeter bought the property himself with the idea of keeping it avail- 
able for St. Luke’s when the hospital needed to expand. However, 
he made no direct offer to the trustees because of his own close con- 
nection with the Hospital. 

It was not long before this need was obvious. Mr. Whitehead 
approached Judge Packer with the suggestion that he give St. 
Luke’s a tract of land in South Bethlehem east of Lehigh Univer- 
sity. The Judge felt the tract was unsuitable. Instead, he had E. P. 
Wilbur buy the eight-acre Hydropathic Institute tract, with about 
12 acres in addition, from Mr. Jeter at the end of 1875 for $25,000, 
$12,000 in cash and the rest in the form of a mortgage. He then 
presented it to the Hospital trustees, on condition they assume the 
mortgage. The building was occupied in May 1876 without altera- 
tion. It could accommodate 15 adult patients and two children. 
Much of the money was raised through the sale of excursion tickets 
to the Centennial Exhibition of 1876 in Philadelphia, through the 
Ladies Aid Society of St. Luke’s. The tickets were arranged for 
by the Lehigh Valley R.R. 

Asa Packer left St. Luke’s $300,000 in his will when he died 
in 1879. Robert Sayre and E. P. Wilbur, Judge Packer’s close asso- 
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ciates, were the two executors chosen by name in his will. This 
great gift made possible a sizeable expansion. The new buildings 
were dedicated in October 1880, and in the following year Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Estes, Sr., came to town as St. Luke’s superintendent. 
Other large gifts were made by Robert Loekhart and E. P. Wilbur. 
There were several men who had a major hand in laying the firm 
foundations of St. Luke’s. Of course Tinsley Jeter and Asa Packer 
were instrumental. Another was Dr. W. L. Estes, Sr., who re- 
mained as superintendent for about 40 years. (Dr. Estes and his 
wife were to become leading members of the Nativity choir.) But 
much credit goes to Cortlandt Whitehead, with his enthusiasm, 
patient labor, and spiritual leadership. 

In the summer of 1873 all this was for the future to show. The 
Rector had problems in plenty to meet, and no reason for self-con- 
gratulation. In spite of his devoted efforts, Nativity had not at- 
tracted many of the workmen at the Zine Works and the Iron Com- 
pany, as its founders had originally hoped. There were about 700 
people employed at each plant in 1872. The total population of 
“the Bethlehems” was about 10,000 at this time. For the year 
ended May 31, 1873, after Trinity had separated from Nativity, Mr. 
Whitehead had reported to the Diocese that his Parish had 65 fam- 
ilies and 103 communicants. 

Generally, the same vestrymen were being re-elected from 
year to year. This situation was to continue; most vestrymen re- 
mained in office until they died. Sometimes annual elections did not 
even take place, apparently for lack of a quorum. The Vestry was 
“held over.” It should be emphasized that Nativity owed much to 
these vestrymen. But their life tenure made it certain that there 
would be problems of readjustment in the next generation. 

Certainly distance from the church was a factor in the slow 
growth of Nativity, since most city people had to walk to church at 
that time. There were no horse cars in Bethlehem, though there 
were in neighboring cities. And of course by now other churches 
were developing in South Bethlehem. More than likely, Nativity 
was considered by the people down in South Bethlehem as a church 
for the “carriage trade.” We know that Fountain Hill was sometimes 
called “Episcopal Hill’ by the people down in the valley. Older 
members of Nativity can remember that the families who lived in 
the Fountain Hill mansions near the church made a point of not 
using their carriages when coming to services. 

The solution which was to be much on the minds of Mr. White- 
head and his Vestry in coming years was to build chapels closer to 
the people they were trying to reach. As we have seen, the Vestry 
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had already started looking into the possibility of a chapel “‘near 
the Iron works.” 


However, the first of Nativity’s chapels was to be built in-an- 
other direction. On August 10, 1873, Mr. Whitehead held an open- 
air Sunday service at the new Lechauweki Springs Hotel, about a 
mile southwest of the church, west of the present Lechauweki 
Avenue. According to Parish Annals, the Rector stood on the piazza 
of the hotel, “the people on the grass, or seated on rocks and 
benches beneath.” 


The hotel was near the Shive Governor Company, whose “chief 
proprietor” was John Smylie, Jr., one of the founders of the Parish. 
Just a few weeks before, Smylie had moved this factory from Phila- 
delphia to Fountain Hill, at a location on Lechauweki Avenue near 
Sioux Street. He had also built the hotel. 


It was the Rector’s and Mr. Smylie’s purpose to start a mission 
for the workers in the Smylie factory and for other residents of the 
immediate area. On the following Sunday, a Sunday School started 
with about 40 pupils. Robert Sayre was superintendent, and the 
Smylie and Sayre families acted as teachers. The Sayres in par- 
ticular were to continue as teachers for many years. 


During the fall and winter St. Mary’s Mission continued to 
use the hotel for church services on alternate Sundays. In the 
spring of 1874 it moved to the Salisbury public school. 


That summer John Smylie and Robert Sayre decided to build 
a chapel for the Mission. Mr. Smylie gave the land (at what is now 
the corner of Lechauweki Avenue and Church Street) and con- 
structed the building in consideration of $1,000, which was provided 
by Robert Sayre. The cornerstone was laid October 6, 1874 by 
Bishop Howe. In it was placed “a piece of steel rail, blown and 
made at South Bethlehem, by the Bethlehem Iron Company.” The 
Iron Company had started making steel by the revolutionary new 
Bessemer process in the previous year, and this was one of the 
first steel rails it had made. Smylie was one of the largest stock- 
holders and Robert Sayre was a director. 


St. Mary’s Chapel was consecrated on April 19, 1875, the tenth 
anniversary of the consecration of Nativity. From then on, ser- 
vices were held each Sunday, along with the Sunday School. 


The Parish was beginning to have financial problems. It was 
now occasionally in debt. A Vestry minute of October 16, 1876, 
records the appointment of a committee composed of W. H. Sayre 
(who was Treasurer) and William Dunglison (the Secretary) to 
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“prepare a statement of the usual expenses (annually) of the 
Church, with an appeal for the hearty co-operation of the congre- 
gation in meeting the same.” Again in March 1879 the same two 
men were appointed as a committee “‘to visit the members of the 
Congregation, with a view to the increase of contributions toward 
the current yearly expenses of the church.” It is significant that 
the Vestry thought two men could carry out this canvass. There 
were then about 140 communicants. Apparently they were not ex- 
pected to visit anywhere near that many. 

As Mr. Whitehead’s Parish paper had lapsed, we know few 
details of what went on during the late 1870’s. We do know that a 
mixed choir had begun in 1873 and that Mrs. W. L. Estes was an 
alto soloist. Mr. Whitehead formed a Young Men’s Guild in 1878 
and also opened a free reading room in a building on the corner of 
Third and New Streets. 

On Easter Monday (April 14) 1879, the annual Parish Meeting 
elected Dr. Garrett B. Linderman to fill the place of Charles Dod- 
son, who had now shifted over entirely to Trinity. For several 
years Mr. Dodson had been a vestryman of both Parishes. 

Dr. Linderman, who in 1870 had built the residence on Third 
Street in Fountain Hill which much later became the Schwab 
home, was a close associate of Asa Packer. Trained as a doctor of 
medicine, he had practiced at Mauch Chunk during the 1850’s and 
served with distinction there through a severe cholera epidemic. 
In 1856 he married Lucy Packer, daughter of Asa Packer, and about 
1860 started handling some of Judge Packer’s interests. 

A decade later Dr. Linderman moved his family to Fountain 
Hill. In 1872 he organized the Lehigh Valley National Bank of 
Bethlehem. As previously noted, he was also engaged in other local 
enterprises. The Doctor was at one time or another on the boards 
of the Lehigh Valley R.R., Lehigh University (an original trustee), 
and St. Luke’s. In 1875 he gave substantial financial aid to the Iron 
Company which was hard pressed for cash during the long reces- 
sion. In 1877 he became the first general manager of the Iron Com- 
pany, until his death in 1885 at the age of 55. However, he did not 
devote full time to the Iron Company, as he had other major busi- 
ness interests. 

At this same Parish Meeting of 1879 which elected Dr. Linder- 
man as a vestryman, the Vestry proposed to the congregation that 
the number of vestrymen be increased from eight to twelve. Pre- 
sumably the purpose was to get more people interested in the work 
of the Parish. This proposal was defeated by vote of the Parish 
Meeting. 
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The membership of the Vestry as a result of the election was: 
W. H. Sayre (Senior Warden), Dr. Henry Coppée (Rector’s War- 
den), John Smylie, Jr., Robert Sayre, H. Stanley Goodwin, Tinsley 
Jeter, William Dunglison, and Dr. Linderman. Mr. Smylie died 
June 20, 1879 and was in due course succeeded by Prof. Benjamin 
Frazier, of Lehigh. 


In the summer of 1879 the Vestry was faced with an unusual 
problem. The Vestry of Trinity Church, in financial straits, had 
proposed that Mr. Whitehead again become Rector of Trinity in 
addition to his duties as Rector of Nativity. A committee from the 
other church, headed by Charles Dodson, stated at a meeting of the 
Nativity Vestry: 


“That they did not desire to give up their organization & could 
guarantee $600 a year... That they desired a morning Service 
once a month on Sunday and such other services as [Whitehead ] 
could conveniently arrange to have. That they would expect of 
him such survices as may be provided for under whatever ar- 
rangement may be agreed upon... .” 


The Rector’s own opinion on the matter was expressed in a 
letter which was then read to the Vestry in his absence, as he felt 
it was not appropriate for him to be present. The letter shows how 
he, like other human beings, could sometimes be torn between con- 
flicting motives: 


The Rectory, July 5th, 1879 


To the Vestry of the Church of the Nativity 
Gentlemen: 


I had intended to write and did write a communication containing 
various reasons for my favorable “consideration of the proposal made to me 
by the Wardens of Trinity Church—Recommending that it would not increase 
my work beyond my ability to perform; that the help of an assistant would 
more than double the working power in both Parishes; that the Sunday 
service requested would be on Sunday evenings when the mass of the Con- 
gregation of the Nativity would not miss my presence, that with added years 
and experience it was natural to desire greater opportunity and a wider field, 
and that, financially considered it was an absolute necessity that I should 
add to my income, if possible. 


But to enlarge upon these points seems unnecessary, and I content 
myself with simply asking your attention to that which seems to me the 
weighty consideration — that there appears to be a crisis in the affairs of 
Trinity Parish, in which we are morally & fraternally bound to render them 
all the assistance that we can, even at some measure of sacrifice if the Vestry 
of Trinity Church cordially & with unanimity desire it. 

They have been unfortunate, and are not unnaturally very much dis- 
couraged. The question is, can we consistently assist them? 
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As the matter stands at present, it is before the Vestry in the following 
shape: — I have laid before you a proposal from the Wardens of Trinity 
Church, & respectfully ask you to concur in my assumption of the Rectorship 
of Trinity Church, to which I have thus been invited. 


I apprehend that the main question for you to consider is, whether 
any hurt or injury to this Parish, or any diminution of my ability to fulfil my 
duty to you, will result from my assuming that rectorship. And your answer 
will be to my request, not to the proposal of the wardens of Trinity Church. 


In this way our records will be clear and the matter uncomplicated. 
And I am sure that the Vestry will feel that whatever answer they may feel 
disposed to give, I shall be content, knowing that no rector could have better 
friends, or more impartial counselors. 
Very faithfully yours, 


. (signed) Cortlandt Whitehead 
Rector 


The Vestry’s decision was worthy of its experience. It resolved 
that “in its opinion” Mr. Whitehead should not also assume the 
Rectorship of Trinity, but gave him a free hand to aid Trinity with- 
in the limits of his own conscience, in the following terms: 


“Resolved, that such temporary services and ministrations as he 
can give to that Parish consistently with his duties to the Church 
of the Nativity are within his own control, and are properly left 
in his discretion.” 


In August the Vestry, “‘in recognition of the excellent services 
and devotion to duty of our Rector, the Rev. C. Whitehead, and as 
a token of our regard for him personally”’ asked Mr. Whitehead to 
accept a leave of absence with pay ‘‘for such length of time he may 
think requisite to enable him to visit Europe in company with his 
Rather 52’ 


According to Parish Annals: “He returned to find the church 
repaired externally, and to be greeted December 14 with offerings 
amounting to some $4,300 to extinguish the parochial debt.” Two 
years later, in 1881, the Rector’s salary was raised to $2,750 per 
year. 


In May 1881 the Vestry initiated the envelope system “for the 
convenience of those who may wish to contribute weekly or monthly 
towards the Current Expenses of this Church.” Pledge cards were 
sent out to the families of the Parish, also apparently for the first 
time. 


However, this does not indicate a financial crisis. The congre- 
gation was growing. The number of communicants about this time 
was 169, having about tripled since Mr. Whitehead became Rector, 
if the group which formed Trinity are excluded. The Vestry in 
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BISHOP CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD 
Rector of Nativity, 1870-1882 
This picture was taken in his later years. 


July 1881 began discussing ways and means of expanding the 
church building. 

In October 1881 Mr. Whitehead was elected Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh. Honors had begun coming his way. In 1880 he had been 
given the degree of D.D. by Union College, and during 1881 he had 
declined calls from two churches in larger cities. However, this 
election had to be accepted. Mr. Whitehead was about 39 years old 
at this time. After his election as Bishop had been confirmed by the 
majority of Bishops and the Standing Committees of Dioceses, Mr. 
Whitehead resigned his rectorship in December to take effect on 
the day of his consecration. 


“My life during all my Rectorship has been full of joy,” he 
wrote in his letter of resignation to the Vestry, “in its experience 
of your confidence, your generosity, your cooperation, your fore- 
bearance, and your love.” Looking back on his rectorship, many 
years later at the Semi-Centennial in 1915, Whitehead said this 
about the founders of the Parish as he knew them: 
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“There was an atmosphere surrounding them... of generosity. 
It characterized their speech, their judgment, their personal gifts, 
their corporate acts, their communal life... I have never known 
people who more nearly came up to the Apostolic standard of 
being perfectly joined together in the same mind and the same 
judgment.” 


Bishop Whitehead’s consecration at Pittsburgh on January 25, 
1882 was naturally a great event in Nativity Parish. The Vestry 
attended, along with Bishop Howe and all the clergy of the Lehigh 
Valley, and the Standing Committee of the Diocese. They traveled 
in the private car of A. J. Cassatt, then a vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


According to the statistics which Whitehead compiled just 
before his departure, over a period of eleven years and three months 
he had presented 248 people for Confirmation, held 3,700 services 
(averaging about 330 per year), delivered 2,300 sermons and ad- 
dresses (about 200 a year), and made 8,500 pastoral calls (about 
750 a year). 


While the Parish was seeking another Rector, a smallpox epi- 
demic broke out in the Bethlehem area, which became particularly 
serious in South Bethlehem. About 120 people died of the disease 
in the borough of South Bethlehem alone. The Vestry authorized 
the Wardens “to engage the service of the Rev. Wm. P. Morrow, to 
minister among the families connected with our Church, who may 
be afflicted with the smallpox, & others who may need his services.” 
Mr. Morrow served as Minister in Charge. Dr. Coppée also con- 
ducted services during this period. 


Mr. Morrow worked for six weeks among the sick and dying. 
He made 522 visits and buried 43 people. His diary, placed in the 
Parish archives, has not survived to the present day. But it is 
plain that his service was in the highest tradition of his sacred pro- 
fession. When it was completed, the Vestry congratulated Mr. 
Morrow “that he has passed unscathed through the great dangers 
which he confronted with such manful courage and Christian forti- 
tude.”’ The conduct during this epidemic of one of the members of 
the Vestry, H. Stanley Goodwin, was later described as “brave as 
that of a valiant soldier and as broadly sympathetic and helpful as 
that of the Good Samaritan.” Mr. Goodwin was Burgess of South 
Bethlehem and an executive of the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 


Meanwhile a committee composed of the Messrs. W. H. Sayre, 
Goodwin, and Dunglison had been visiting 21 parishes in 11 dio- 
ceses. On May 20, 1882, the committee recommended the Rev. C. 
Kinloch Nelson, Jr., of the Church of St. John the Baptist, German- 
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town. He was called at a salary of $2,000, and the Wardens were 
authorized to “put the Rectory in proper repair and condition .. .” 
One of the features of the Rectory then or soon after was a tele- 
phone, among the first in the Bethlehem area. The Lechauweki 
Springs Hotel had been connected with Union Depot by a telephone 
in 1879. In the following year an exchange was set up in Bethlehem. 


Mr. Nelson accepted the call and arrived in July. He was then 
30 years of age, with six years’ experience in parish work at Ger- 
mantown. Within four months, he was urging upon the Vestry the 
need of a larger church building. 

We know more about the vigorous personality of Kinloch Nel- 
gon than any other Rector of the distant past. A few months after 
his arrival he started a new parish newspaper, the Ready Helper, 
which from the start was a very personal journal. 

Mr. Nelson was an unsentimental and systematic man, living 
in a sentimental age when it was usual for educated people to be 





BISHOP KINLOCH NELSON 
Rector of Nativity, 1882-1892 
A picture taken after he left Nativity. 
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elaborate in writing and in speech. At the time he came to Nativity 
he felt strongly that in the Episcopal Church as a whole the services 
had been allowed to lose their former dignity. He was a leader of 
the driving type, an organizer. He had hard common sense and 
considerable wit, along with uncommon talent for expressing him- 
self in writing. He had a strong sense of the dignity of his profes- 
sion, but was also good company according to the testimony of those 
who knew him in his hours of relaxation. Confident that he knew 
what was best for his congregation, he led the Parish firmly in the 
direction he wished to go. 

Kinloch Nelson was about as far as it is possible to get from 
the “group dynamics” approach which is sometimes emphasized in 
the Episcopal Church of today. Probably he made enemies. On the 
other hand, his Christian concern for people comes clearly to us 
through the years. The Cathedral Church as it stands today is his 
monument. 

The first issue of the Ready Helper, dated All Saints, 1882, 
must have made quite an impression. On its first page, Mr. Nelson 
set forth a number of “ground rules.’”’ Among them: 

“MARRIAGE, CHURCHING, BURIAL at such times as may be 

fixed upon by the Rector and the parties interested. Except in 

a few special cases all such offices should take place in the 

Church, and the Clergyman who is to officiate should always be 

consulted before the final arrangements are made, that he may 

not be otherwise engaged when his services are required. 

“Sunday Funerals cannot be attended by the Rector. Baptism 

will be administered in private homes only in case of illness. 

“The Rector would prefer to transact business between 10 A.M. 

and 12 M. [noon]. Persons seeking counsel or instruction, may 

call after any service, or by letter ask for an appointment.” 





Mr. Nelson of course listed the hours of the services, and in the 
first issue even supplied his estimate of how long each type of ser- 
vice was likely to be. From this, for instance, we learn that the 
main Sunday morning service starting at 10:30 would last about 
95 minutes, and the Sunday service at 7:30 in the evening would 
last about 35 minutes. 

Mr. Nelson was also definite about what he considered reason- 
able attendance at services. “There can be scarcely a person of 
any occupation, but can ordinarily attend two or more a week.... 
The 4 o’clock Service on Holy Days and at other times will be very 
convenient to young persons on their way from school, and we hope 
will be largely attended. . . . About 1-150th of the week is the 
amount of time usually devoted to the service of Almighty God: 
none too much one would think, for the most indifferent.” 
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In this first issue he also listed 20 “so-called reasons for not 
going to church on Sunday” which were rather pointed. And ina 
little article entitled “How to Make a Good Rector” Mr. Nelson set 
forth some common sense about relations of minister and congre- 
gation: 

“2. Make up your mind to stand by your Rector till he has shown 

himself unworthy of your confidence ... do not ever be on the 

alert to find fault with 'a mode or position in time of service, as 

though there were a skeleton hid, with which to frighten some 

one by and by. 

3, Remember that the man who attempts to please the fancy of 

everybody will please nobody, and it is easier for a congregation 

to get accustomed to the ways of one man, than for the clergyman 

to adapt himself to the ways of a hundred or two. 

4. ...if there is any practice suggested which you do not under- 

stand, go to your Rector and ask politely the explanation. 

Lastly if you want to undo all that he is laboring to accomplish 

to help men to worship more reverently and to lead better lives, 

all you have to do is to be always suspecting something: wrong, 

find fault with every matter that you from custom do not prefer, 

go to your neighbor, get him to tell somebody else, and parish, 

Rector and people will soon be ruined for usefulness.” 


On the last page, Mr. Nelson spoke up firmly about the basis 
of a “free Church,” that is, a church without individual rights to 
individual pews. (Nativity was always a free church. On the first 
page of every issue of the Ready Helper appeared in bold face type 
the legend: “All sittings are free in church and chapel.’’) 


But he also went on to say: 


“A free Church without systematic and honest offerings is worse 
than a pewed Church, because the worship of God is hindered 
and His ministry robbed, to pay for the people’s luxuries. An 
honest tenth is the safe and Scriptural rule. Religious duty can- 
not be done by proxy. ... These rightful dues, the interest upon 
God’s temporary loan to us, are to be paid individually and can 
no more be made over to a few persons of means than one can 
do all the praying or render the praises for another.” 


And he concluded with a carefully detailed explanation of the 
weekly envelope system. Less than 30 people were giving through 
the envelope system at the time. Some gave on an annual basis. 
There were then about 175 communicants, and the average Sunday 
attendance was 600, including the Sunday Schools. 


It was partly for this reason that Mr. Nelson carried adver- 
tising in the Ready Helper — to pay its expenses. These adver- 
tisements are of some historical interest. For instance, they show 
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that there were six trains daily from Bethlehem to Mauch Chunk, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Pittston. 


The Rector’s “Parish Notes” column in his paper must have 
been carefully read. From time to time it contained such com- 
ments as: i 

“Gush is cheap — cash at a premium.” 

“The Daily Service continues to be held at 4:30 p.m. Are you 
ever there?’’ 

“What became of the Chancel Committee on January 14th and 
21st?” 

As time went on, Mr. Nelson commented critically in the pages 
of the Ready Helper and no doubt elsewhere on the social conditions 
he saw around him. Less than a year after he became Rector, he 
formed a Workingmen’s Club to provide “facilities for social inter- 
course, instruction and rational recreation at a very small cost.” 
Among the members of its executive committee were Samuel Adams 
(who along with W. H. Sayre met a very real need for Mr. Nelson 
by placing horses at his disposal) and Walter Van Dyke, father of 
Ella Van Dyke Brown, a well-known member of this Parish. 

The Club was open to anyone who cared to join. According to 
Nelson’s original plan there was to be a clubhouse with library and 
game room, “Baths, Classes for Instruction and Public Entertain- 
ments at frequent intervals.” There was also to be an athletic pro- 
gram. In short, it was to be very similar to the “settlement houses” 
which were just beginning. For example, Jane Addams founded 
the best known of the early settlement houses, Hull House, in 1889. 


In 1883 the clubhouse opened in Hartman’s Hall on Fourth 
Street, two doors east of New Street. The classes given were in 
mechanical drawing, mathematics, and “phonography,” an early 
form of shorthand. More than in our day, this was an age when am- 
bitious young men who were willing to educate themselves could 
start with very little and go far without a college education. Every- 
one knew of such self-made men. 


Unfortunately the Workingmen’s Club lasted only three years. 
It was hard to find level space in South Bethlehem for the athletic 
program, and it can be supposed that the activities suffered from 
the lack of a permanent staff. Mr. Nelson himself attributed the 
failure of the Club to “the lack of interest in the members them- 
selves, and the large number of rival organizations.” He tried to 
get a similar club started at St. Mary’s Chapel without much success. 

Later on the Rector tried another tack: a series of monthly en- 
tertainments for “tired, home-bound mothers, and fathers and chil- 
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dren too, who have nothing of what some of us know as recreation.” 
Only one of these entertainments is recorded in the Ready Helper, 
for October 1888. It consisted of Mozart and Schubert string quar- 
tettes and other instrumental numbers. 


From the rich pages of his paper, we see how busy Mr. Nelson 
was. On Sundays, there were two morning services and one in the 
evening at Nativity. On Holy Days, there was an early service of 
Holy Communion, and Evening Prayer at Nativity. On the second 
Sunday of the month, at 3 p.m., the Rector led the Evensong and 
Sunday School at the new Saint Joseph’s Mission. In the afternoon 
of the third Sunday of each month he did the same thing at St. 
Mary’s Chapel and also conducted Evensong there every Wednes- 
day at 7:30 p.m. On the fourth Sunday his afternoon service was 
at St. Luke’s Hospital, where he also went at 2:30 p.m. on Tuesdays. 
At 9:15 on Thursday mornings he was at Bishopthorpe School, 
probably to conduct a class since the School normally attended 
Church in a body. He was also present at choir rehearsal at 7:15 
on Saturday evenings. Although people in those days had more 
free evenings than at present, Saturday proved a poor time for 
rehearsal and was soon changed. The choir at this time still con- 
sisted of both male and female voices. 


Mrs. Nelson and the Rector were “at home” to callers on Tues- 
day afternoons and evenings. Later, he was to reserve Thursday 
evenings for “special study.” 


St. Mary’s Chapel and St. Joseph’s Mission held services every 
Sunday afternoon, conducted by a lay reader in the Rector’s ab- 
sence. For the long hoped-for mission in the valley near the Iron 
Company had been established not long after Mr. Nelson’s arrival. - 
The initiative came from William W. Thurston, then vice president 
and later president of the Iron Company, who had in 1882 during 
the smallpox epidemic established a Children’s Home on Cherokee 
Street for those who had lost one or both of their parents. Mr. 
Thurston paid all the expenses of the Home for several years. Many 
other members of Nativity became associated with it as time went 
on. Mr. Thurston had married Ellen Coppée, one of Dr. Coppée’s 
five daughters. He was to be the leader of St. Joseph’s until his 
untimely death in 1890, The Home continues today as Wiley House, 
located since 1896 on Gauft’s Hill. 


St. Joseph’s Mission was opened Sunday, November 19, 1882, 
“at the foot of Lehigh Mountain, opposite No. 3 Furnace, there 
being present three teachers and seventy-five persons, both old and 
young.” No. 3 Furnace was located about a quarter-mile west of 
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the present Minsi Trail Bridge. Services were held at first in a little 
white cottage between Fourth and Fifth Streets, which would have 
been near Hobart Street. Mr. Thurston was Sunday School superin- 
tendent and lay reader for services. On Passion Sunday, 1883, the 
congregation was 98. This caused the Rector to comment in the 
parish paper that a chapel should be built. 


As we have seen, Mr. Nelson had already been discussing with 
the Vestry “the need of increased Church accommodations by en- 
largement of the present Church or otherwise.” As a result the 
Vestry suggested that the Rector appoint a committee, and he 
named Robert Sayre and Tinsley Jeter, in whose homes the original 
services had been held years before. 


During 1883 the Vestry considered building a new and larger 
church — and it may have thought of building at a different loca- 
tion on the lower ground in South Bethlehem. (According to the 
Rector’s estimate, the population of South Bethlehem was about 
6,000 in June 1883, and it expanded rapidly to more than 10,000 at 
the 1890 Census.) The Vestry also considered whether to attempt 
to enlarge the church and build a parish at the same time. Some 
of the Vestry were in favor of a parish house, placed on the north- 
east corner of the church property. It was finally decided to con- 
centrate on enlarging the church. 


The original expansion plan called for extending the church 
eastward, doubling its surface area by the addition of a new chancel 
and transepts. This would have made the building cruciform, and 
would have kept the altar at the east end of the building. But be- 
cause of the sharp drop in the grade, an extension to the east would 
have involved considerable foundation work to keep the addition 
level with the original church. 
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The original plan for enlarging Nativity. 
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Later it was decided to build the enlargement in the form in 
which we know it today. In 1884 C. M. Burns was engaged as 
architect. It is said in Parish Annals that the final form of the 
church plan had originally been conceived and sketched out by the 
elder William H. Sayre “from the windows of his sick room, which 
looked out upon the church.” This of course was at least 12 years 
before the enlarged church was actually built. 

By May 1885, $20,000 had been raised for the new project, 
enough to start construction. Ground was broken on May 9 and the 
work: proceeded, though not rapidly enough for the Rector, who 
was head of the building committee. The original church was used 
for the last time on Sunday, June 7. The congregation afterwards 
used rented space on the second floor of the Excelsior Knitting Mill, 
nearby on what is now Broadway. As this was unconsecrated, bap- 
tisms and funerals were never held there. Such services took place 
in private homes, with small congregations. 

By Christmas Eve, 1885, it was possible to use the basement of 
the enlarged church under the nave. Next day, Bishop Rulison 
preached a sermon and celebrated Holy Communion. The first per- 
son to receive Communion at this first Communion service was Mrs. 
Robert P. Linderman, daughter of Robert Sayre. As Ruth May 
Sayre, she had been the first child baptized in the original Nativity 
Church. The first child baptized in the enlarged church building 
was her daughter, Ruth Evelyn, who later married J. Arthur Frick. 
Both are members of Nativity’s congregation today. The first mar- 
riage in the enlarged church was that of Mary E. Ulrich to John 
Wagner. 

The Rector noted in his paper at the end of 1885 that the 
church could be enlarged by a future generation without injuring 
its proportions,‘“‘by taking down the South gable and extending 
two, three, or four bays as may be necessary.” This has not yet 
proved necessary, and might well create space problems on the 
present church lot. 

Mr. Nelson had more immediate problems. Funds to continue 
the work were lagging. In the Advent 1885 issue of the Ready 
Helper the Rector noted that out of 242 communicants “only 49 
persons, representing but 67 Communicants have subscribed $20,- 
155.00 ... There are thus 175 church-people, who in this undertak- 
ing have done absolutely nothing.” Apparently no attempt was 
made to carry out a layman’s every-member canvass for the build- 
ing fund. Another generation was to pass before there is any 
record of such a canvass at Nativity. Mr. Nelson seems to have 
tried to raise the money largely through his own exhortations. 
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His patience ran rather thin in those days. In the same issue 
quoted above, he published the envelope serial numbers of 35 people 
who were in arrears on their pledges for annual expenses. Many 
apparently never did respond to this. 


However, Mr. Nelson did get some aSsistance of another kind. 
The Rev. Charles E. Taylor came to Nativity in mid-1886 as As- 
sistant Minister. This was the result of a pledge by Robert Sayre 
and Robert P. Linderman. In the following year Mr. Taylor founded 
an Episcopal boys’ school in Bethlehem, St. Joseph’s. He remained 
as Assistant Minister until September 1888. 


In February 1886 E. P. Wilbur, the president of the Lehigh 
Valley R.R., offered to provide the organ. This turned out to cost 
$5,500. In March, Robert P. Linderman (who had just become a 
vestryman on the death of his father, the Doctor) offered along 
with his sister Sally and brother G. B. Linderman, Jr., to build the 
chancel in memory of their father, and the altar in memory of their 
mother, Lucy Linderman, daughter of Asa Packer. Mrs Brown, 
the oldest member of Nativity’s present congregation, was in the 
Sunday School at this time. She recalls that the Sunday School paid 
for the carving of the pillars within the church, and also for the 
floor tile, with the assistance of W. H. Sayre. 


The choir, which now consisted of men and boys, sang the first 
Evensong service at Easter, March 30, 1886. Just before Easter 
the Vestry appealed to the congregation to pledge $12,000 more to 
finish the church, as its building funds were now exhausted. For 
the rest of the year funds came in slowly. Strangely, during this 
critical year there were no Vestry meetings between July 6 and 
November 6. The congregation continued to worship in the base- 
ment of the church. In a special appeal in the Epiphany 1887 
issue of the parish paper, the Rector pointed out that some regular 
church-goers had not yet pledged anything and others had done 
little. Construction was finished in the spring, but it had to be done 
largely on borrowed money. 


On Easter Day, April 10, 1887, the enlarged church with its 
chancel was used for the first time. This was naturally a great 
occasion. The men and boys’ choir, under the direction of J. Fred 
Wolle, later to’ become famous as director of the Bach Choir, re- 
ceived their vestments in a special service of dedication before the 
main service. The new organ was used for the first time, played by 
Charles F. Wilson, a Bethlehem musician who was later to become 
Nativity’s organist and choirmaster. Bishop Rulison delivered “a 
congratulatory address” and celebrated Holy Communion. The 
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Bishop had been consecrated in 1884 as assistant to Bishop Howe 
and had taken up residence in Bethlehem at the end of 1884. 


It was a great disappointment.to Mr. Nelson that the church 
could not be consecrated immediately. Even a year later, Nativity 
still owed $11,000 to E. P. Wilbur Trust Co., and the Lehigh Valley 
National Bank. In the fall of 1888 the Vestry authorized Messrs. 
Nelson, W. H. Sayre, and Dunglison “to circulate appeals for the 
Building Fund.” This brought in about $12,400, of which $8,000 
was contributed by Robert Sayre. 





The enlarged Church as it looked before the turn of the century. 


The enlarged church was consecrated on All Saints Day, No- 
vember 1, 1888. “After six and a half years of persistent effort,” 
in Mr. Nelson’s words, the task was done. The total amount spent 
by the Building Committee, including improvement of grounds and 
sidewalks, was about $46,000. Bishops Rulison, Coleman, and White- 
head participated in the service of consecration along with Dr. 
Eliphalet Potter and many other clergy. (Bishop Coleman, of Dela- 
ware, had formerly been the Rector of St. Mark’s, Mauch Chunk.) 
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During the period when the enlarged church was being financed 
and built, St. Joseph’s Chapel went through the same stages. At- 
tendance at the Mission had been increasing, until the rented quar- 
ters were over-crowded at services. In October 1883 “a piece of 
land, 100 by 200 feet, in Lower Saucon township, on the edge of 
the wood, and nearly opposite No. 3 Furnace” was given to the 
Church by Joseph Wharton of Philadelphia. This well-known busi- 
nessman, founder of the Wharton School of Finance, had been 
active in the Zinc Company and was also one of the most important 
directors of the Iron Company. The gift was made at the instance 
of William Thurston, who appears to have been a relative. Nelson 
observed in his paper that the site was “in the very centre of a 
populous neighborhood.” 


Ground was broken for the Chapel on Nov. 6, 1883. The corner- 
stone was laid Nov. 18 in the presence of about 500 people. The 
new Chapel was planned to be, in Nelson’s words, “fa rude Gothic 
structure 20 x 25, and 27 feet to the ridge of the roof... exceed- 
ingly picturesque, with its background of woods and rocks and a 
pleasing prospect of hills, valleys, and river.” 
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The total cost was to be $2,500, most of which Thurston seems 
to have provided. The first service in the chapel was held Sunday, 
Jan. 20, 1884, although the building was not yet finished. Attend- 
ance in the weeks following was “1138 and upward.” The structure 
was finished; and after some delays the last bills were paid. St. 
Joseph’s was consecrated on Oct. 18, 1884, by Bishop Whitehead, 
with the Rev. Marcus Tolman as Gospeler and the Rev. William 
Morrow as Epistoler. Mr. Tolman was Rector of St. Mark’s, Mauch 
Chunk. 

_At this same time the chapel yard was consecrated for use as a 
cemetery. Nativity had no cemetery of its own till then, and has 
never had any other. In 1872 the congregation had bought a num- 
ber of lots in the Fountain Hill Cemetery, which had been developed 
by Mr. Jeter. The St. Joseph’s cemetery was presently to be en- 
larged. It was open to any Parish family wishing to buy a lot. In 
1888 we find the Vestry authorizing a lower price for employees of 
the Iron Company ‘‘as may be satisfactory to the donor of the land.”’ 


Among those helping Mr. Thurston at St. Joseph’s in 1887 
appear the names of D. McCandless and C. Aldinger. Mrs. Thurs- 
ton, Mrs. R. H. Wilbur, and Mrs. R. P. Rathbun were among those 
active as Sunday School teachers. 


The Parish paper gives considerable detail as to the Parish 
organizations of Nelson’s day. There was a Men’s Chapter led by 
the three superintendents of the Sunday Schools, always W. H. 
Sayre at the Church, Albert N. Cleaver at St. Mary’s, and at St. 
Joseph’s, Mr. Thurston, later Harvey Fisher (a Lehigh student who 
was to enter the ministry), and then John T. Jeter. Mr. Cleaver 
was the first cashier of the Lehigh Valley National Bank, which Dr.. 
Linderman had founded. Mr. Cleaver succeeded Mr. Dunglison on 
the Vestry when the latter died in 1891. 


The lay readers also included, in addition to the superintend- 
ents, Dr. Coppée, Mr. Dunglison, Robert Sayre, and H. Stanley 
Goodwin. Also among the lay readers was George A. Hunt, who 
was later to enter the ministry. He was apparently the first clergy- 
man to come from Nativity. 


The painstaking care with which the ladies prepare the altar 
for service is one of the many activities going on behind the scenes 
at Nativity that have a great effect on the quality of its worship. 
In Mr. Nelson’s time, many ladies of the Sayre, Goodwin, Coppée, 
Abbot, Neilson, Jeter, Rulison, Dieter, Thurston, Linderman, Wil- 
bur, Ulrich, and Frazier families did this work, and also many 
others. Some of the men ‘of these families were responsible for 
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decorating the font and altar. Flowers from the greenhouses of the 
nearby Fountain Hill families provided beautifully elaborate deco- 
rations at Christmas and Easter. 


The Helping Hands Society—headed by Mrs. Dunglison, who 
as Susan Richards had been one of the Parish founders—made and 
sold handiwork for the benefit of church funds. It had a younger 
branch, the Junior Aid. The Society raised about $3,000 toward 
the building of the present church, a sizeable sum for those days. 
For instance, there is mention of a sale held by the Society at a 
lawn party on the grounds of the President of Lehigh in 1884. The 
President was then Dr. Robert A. Lamberton, who was active in 
Diocesan affairs and worshipped at Nativity, although he called 
St. Stephen’s, Harrisburg, his home Parish. 


The Mothers Meeting had been founded late in 1877 by Mrs. 
William Neilson and Mrs. Calvin Ferriday to make clothes for the 
needy. It was originally organized in connection with St. Luke’s, 
and became a church group under Mr. Nelson in 1883. The Moth- 
ers Meeting worked one night each week. It also had the purpose 
of providing counsel and instruction to the mothers of families.” 
The Employment Society furnished work to needy mothers and 
helped to clothe their families at low cost. There were organizations 
with similar purposes at the chapels. 


St. Agnes’ Guild for adolescent girls was founded in 1883 
under the leadership of Mrs. Neilson, Mrs. Cleaver, and others. Mr. 
Nelson founded St. Alban’s Guild for boys in 1887, toward the end 
of his rectorship. This indicates how busy he had been with other 
matters, since he had founded a similar guild when at Germantown. 
St. Alban’s was later taken over by the young Assistant Minister, 
Mr. Fisher, and was very successful. About 125 boys attended a 
farewell party for Mr. Fisher when he left in 1891. In that same 
year the Rector started a young men’s group, St. Andrew’s Guild. 


Mr. Nelson appointed officers of the various organizations him- 
self and did not hesitate to make changes ‘‘where negligence and 
inefficiency demand it.”” He explained that this was “greatly prefer- 
able to the jealousies and bickerings growing out of petty elections.” 


From the Ready Helper we learn that the curriculum of the 
Church Schools culminated in an annual catechizing. Another big 
event in the year was the annual Sunday School picnic, often held 
at Calypso Island. 


Calypso Island was in the Lehigh River, a short distance above 
the point where the Hill-to-Hill Bridge is now located, approxi- 
mately opposite St. Luke’s. There were about 12 acres on the island, 
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which was owned by the Moravian Congregation and used as a 
park and picnic ground. The island was often admired by early 
visitors to Bethlehem. It was originally reached by rowboat, then 
by rope ferry. But its great popularity came after 1874, when a 
steamboat began service, first the Calypso and later the Lotta. 





THE LOTTA 
She carried many happy passengers from South Bethlehem to Calypso Island. 


The Lehigh Valley R.R. ran many excursion trains to South 
Bethlehem, where holiday crowds could take the steamer to the 
Island. About the turn of the century, however, river freshets 
damaged the picnic facilities. In 1903 the Congregation sold the 
island to the Lehigh Valley R.R., which filled in the channel be- 
tween it and the south bank of the Lehigh by excavating the north 
side of the island. Thus what was left of Calypso Island became 
part of the mainland, and the railroad gained space which it needed 
to eliminate a curve. 

Another of the annual Sunday School events was the proces- 
sion to St. Luke’s on Thanksgiving Day, Nativity’s traditional day 
for remembering the patients at St. Luke’s. Carrying their gifts 
for the patients, the Church Sunday School and St. Joseph’s Sunday 
School met at the Church at 8:45 in the morning. The gifts were 
assembled and transported to the Hospital, while at 9 a.m. the chil- 
dren marched up Delaware Avenue. At what is now Mohican 
Street (then Freytag Street) they met St. Mary’s Sunday School 
in procession from its chapel. Together they marched down hill to 
the Hospital to sing hymns and visit the patients. All members of 
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the Parish were urged to visit St. Luke’s on Thanksgiving Day, if 
possible bringing gifts for the patients. The offering at the main 
Thanksgiving Day service was given to the Hospital. 


Although Mr. Nelson was very successful with Parish organi- 
zations, he had more difficulty in getting people to take Holy Com- 
munion frequently. There was a widespread custom in Episcopal 
churches of that day for people attending the ‘“‘full morning service’”’ 
to leave before Communion if they did not wish to commune. The 
Prayer Book then required that in a full Sunday service which 
included Holy Communion, the Sacrament be preceded by Morning 
Prayer, followed by the Litany, then the Ante-Communion. 


The Rector felt it was “thoroughly un-Christian” to leave the 
service. He felt that “all should be present at the Celebration, for 
although mere presence does not bring so great a gift as a recep- 
tion, yet those who are present are taking part in offering the 
sacrifice in a far higher way than mere attendance at prayers and 
sermons.” 


Mr. Nelson never did win this campaign. In spite of many 
comments throughout his rectorship, he noted sadly that at the 
Easter 1890 service “four-fifths of the congregation left the church 
before the service ended.” The 1892 revision of the Prayer Book 
allowed more flexibility in morning service, and the revision of 1928 
went further. 


During Mr. Nelson’s time the number of communicants in- 
creased from 174 to about 400, while average Sunday attendance 
rose from about 400 to around 1,000. However, there was always a 
substantial number of confirmed people in the Parish who were not 
communicants. (By Mr. Nelson’s definition, they were not communi- 
cants if they had not come to the altar rail within two years. Later 
he shortened this to one year.) As of May 31, 1888, for instance, at 
a time when the enlarged church had helped attract more people to 
services, there were about 272 communicants and 352 confirmed 
persons. 


The Rector’s statistical reports show something else of interest. 
For the year ended May 31, 1885, he estimated that there were 
about 300 families in the Parish and about 1,500 baptized persons, 
but only 288 confirmed persons (of whom 236 were communicants). 
Average Sunday attendance at the Church and Chapels was esti- 
mated at 700 in that year, while average attendance at the three 
Sunday Schools was 384. Apparently, then, confirmation was not 
as usual a step for church members as it is today. One possible 
explanation is that a sizeable proportion of the adults attending 
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services at Nativity, and particularly its Chapels, had been brought 
up in other denominations. Some became confirmed, but others may 
have never taken this step. 


Early in 1887 Mr. Nelson began still another Mission, at Bingen 
in the Saucon Valley. This started with “eighteen communicants 
and a fair congregation.” Services were held Wednesdays at 7 p.m. 
and later shifted to alternate Sundays at 2:45 p.m., in order not to 
conflict with the Wednesday evening service at St. Mary’s. Judging 
from the service calendar in the parish paper, the Bingen Mission 
lapsed after a few months. Services began there again in June 1891 
and then tapered off once more to a basis of “services from time to 
time as announced.” Also in 1891 Mr. Nelson reported to the Vestry 
that he was holding occasional services at Redington, a hamlet on 
the south side of the river between Bethlehem and Easton, where 
the Iron Company had its new proving grounds for armor plate. 


In the summer of 1889, the year after the church was conse- 
crated, the Rector began a three-month vacation. Services were 
conducted by the Rev. Frederic M. Bird, Chaplain of Lehigh, and 
others. According to Parish Annals, “Mr. Nelson reappeared in the 
chancel in the midst of morning service on Sunday, October 6.” 


In the same year the aged Bishop Howe assigned his duties 
entirely to Bishop Rulison. So on Jan. 18, 1890 the Rector and 
Vestry invited Bishop Rulison ‘‘to use our Church Edifice and its 
belongings for such purposes as pertain to Cathedral offices or for 
any and all such Church services as he may desire to hold in it.” 


The Bishop replied on April 24 that he had studied “the ques- 
tion of the right of an Assistant Bishop to have a Cathedral” and 
his conclusion was that: “although I have no legal right, as an As- 
sistant Bishop, to accept for myself and the Diocese, a cathedral, I 
have a perfect right to choose a Church to be used for Episcopal 
acts; and I therefore gratefully accept your offer.” It was another 
decade before Nativity was to become a pro-cathedral on a some- 
what more formal basis. 

The Rev. Harvey S. Fisher, who has already been mentioned, 
came to Nativity in July 1890 after graduating from General Theo- 
logical Seminary. He became Assistant Minister at $800 per year. 
At the same time, the Rector’s salary was raised from $2,000 to 
$2,500. 

In the spring of 1891 Dr. Nelson (he had recently received the 
degree of D.D. from his alma mater, St. John’s College, Annapolis) 
had a call from Trinity Church, Pittsburgh. He declined this after 
some consideration, and at the urgent pleas of members of the 
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Parish. But as in the case of his predecessor, another call was 
soon to come. About midnight of November 11, the Rector was 
aroused from bed to receive a telegram announcing he had just 
been elected Bishop of Georgia on the first ballot. 





Dr. Nelson and friends toward the end of his rectorship. 
The Rev. Harvey Fisher is at the rear. 


After his election had been confirmed in January, Dr. Nelson 
resigned as Rector effective Feb. 22, 1892. He was then 39. 


“.. we hold,” said the Vestry minute on his resignation, “the 
Diocese of Georgia a debtor to the Church of the Nativity for a 
godly and stalwart Christian minister, a man of strong mind, firm 
will and loving heart...” 


In Nelson’s letter of farewell to the Parish, he wrote: 


ce 


. in going I want your prayers and your blessing. I want you 
to forgive my failures and defects, that I may be clear concerning 
you, that I may have God’s pardon and His peace accompanying 
me. 

What I would leave with you may be told in a few words, as 
becomes those who love each other. A single sentence, a tear, a 
wave of the hand may tell it all. 
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I must trust you to recall that I have preached among you Christ 
crucified; that I have insisted from year to year and from month 
to month upon the need of a right and an entire faith founded 
upon the unerring revelation of God; that I have pointed out the 
doing of the Will of God as the only certain way of attaining 
enduring happiness; that I have endeavored to give you right 
views of life, have emphasized the educational process through 
the Church’s appointments, and have not lowered the ethical 
standard of living by conforming to the views and customs of an 
ungodly world and human society far from perfect either in its 
code or in its practice; and lastly that I have continually urged 
upon you the need of prayer, of self-denying works, and of the 
Holy Communion, devoutly, frequently, and regularly received 
for the strength of your souls. 


. If ...I have set before you the one Sacrifice for our sins 
ea the one Model of a godly life, I can only ask that you bear 
witness to it by your words and deeds. Let it be manifest in 
pure ‘and honest conduct, in sound speech, in methods and habits 
which will convince the world of your sincerity.” 


Bishop Nelson was consecrated in Atlanta on February 24, 
1892. with Bishops Whitehead and Coleman as presenters. Bishop 
Rulison preached the sermon, and sixteen other Nativity parish- 
1oners were present. 
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Chapter Three 


NATIVITY AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY: 
AN END AND A BEGINNING 


While Nativity was without a Rector, the Rev. Frederic M. 
Bird conducted the services. Mr. Bird was active in the Bethlehem 
area over a period of many years as Professor of Philosophy of 
Lehigh and also its Chaplain. He was often of great service to 
Nativity. In May, at a meeting which Bishop Rulison attended by 
request, the Vestry decided to call the Rev. Gilbert H. Sterling, 
Assistant Minister at St. James’ Church, Brooklyn, at $2,500 a year 
and the use of the rectory. Mr. Sterling was also headmaster of 
Trinity School, part of Trinity Church in New York City. He was 
then about 41. 


Sterling replied by letter on June 3 that “After long and 
prayerful consideration” he had decided it was his duty to accept 
the call. He pointed out that he had “‘but little actual experience in 
the conduct of Parish affairs, and must therefore, bespeak in ad- 
vance your patience and consideration.” It was arranged that Mr. 
Sterling should begin his rectorship on July 1 with Sunday duties 
in July, and after taking a vacation in August begin his full duties 
on September 1. A Vestry committee was appointed to make repairs 
to the church and the rectory. 


It was just at this time that the Bethlehem Daily Times pub- 
lished its Sesqui-Centennial Industrial Edition, which gives us a 
view of “the Bethlehems” in this year, 150 years after the Mora- 
vians had founded their community. The headlines of the leading 
article included this description: 


‘Alike the abode of peace and the birthplace of battle’s enginery 
— A quiet Moravian village transmogrified into an industrial 
centre—the clangor of hammer and anvil mingles with holy hymn 
and solemn prayer...” 


And although the style was breathless, the words were essen- 
tially true. The Iron Company in the past few years had started 
producing gun forgings and armorplate for the United States gov- 
ernment, along with heavy forgings for commercial use. Until that 
time, steel products of these types had been imported. The expan- 
sion of plant facilities to handle the work had been going on since 
the mid-1880’s. This must have had a great deal to do with the 
population increase in South Bethlehem. 
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The newspaper article already mentioned referred to the Mora- 
vian Church, to the Iron Company and its 3,500 workers, to Lehigh 
University, to “three great silk mills, employing hundreds of the 
town’s young,” and to the Zine Company, “employing many hun- 
dreds more of their brawny fathers.” It went on, to list the Mora- 
vian Theological Seminary and other schools. 


The editor noted that the separate municipalities of Bethlehem, 
South Bethlehem, and West Bethlehem had a population of 19,700 
in the Census of 1890. ‘‘They have now considerably overlapped it. 
But no matter. There will be no bragging ... That figure repre- 
sents 20,000 of the most intelligent, prosperous, energetic, enter- 
prising and withal virtuous people congregated in any portion of 
this land of the free ... they have 35 churches, with 10,700 com- 
municants, 38 Sunday Schools, 630 Sunday School teachers, 7650 
Sunday School scholars ... 45 fraternal and benevolent institu- 
tions.”’ The editor went on to refer to many other things, including 
the interurban trolley lines which had just been put in, connecting 
the Bethlehems with Allentown. (A trolley line was then being 





GILBERT H. STERLING 
Rector 1892-1912 
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built from one end of South Bethlehem to the other, which was of 
course to have a considerable effect on the future of Nativity.) 
“And better than all there is pure air, and sweet water, and good 
health, and sound morality.” 


Perhaps this editor who knew so well how to make the eagle 
scream was present at the great testimonial dinner for John Fritz, 
which took place in September 1892 just down the street from Na- 
tivity in the Opera House. Mr. Fritz had built and operated the 
facilities of the Iron Company, which was a vacant plot of ground 
when he had arrived in 1860. Mr. Sterling and many members of 
Nativity were there, for it was an occasion which nobody who was 
anybody wanted to miss. Robert Linderman and Warren Wilbur 
had helped make the arrangements, and Mr. Sterling gave the 
blessing. So many people had wanted to come that it had proved 
necessary to hire tne Opera House and build a new floor level with 
the stage. Distinguished men came from all over the United States 
to do honor to “Uncle John,” the dean of steel engineers. 


Mr. Fritz, a very modest man, had accepted a testimonial din- 
ner with the understanding that there must be no speeches. How- 
ever, the dinner featured a mock trial of Mr. Fritz on the charge he 
alleged he knew how to make steel. The “judge” was President 
Lamberton of Lehigh, and the other participants in the trial were 
elther leading figures in the steel industry or in Bethlehem. And 
so John Fritz had to make a speech after all in his own defense. To 
make sure he did himself full justice, the promoters of the dinner 
had written his speech for him. 


After the trial was over, the diners joined hands and shouted: 
“God bless John and Ellen Fritz!’ It is said that those who were 
fortunate enough to have been at this dinner remembered it for 
the rest of their lives. 


The Opera House in which the Fritz dinner took place was 
originally the Fountain Hill Opera House. Later it became simply 
the Grand Opera House, and finally the Globe Theater, which 
closed as a movie house in 1961. This building had been erected in 
1887 by Warren Wilbur. It included the Wyandotte Hotel “which 
extended along W. 4th St. and across the front of the theater.” A 
special entrance had been cut in the wall between the Hotel and the 
Opera House for those attending the Fritz dinner. The Hotel was 
a great convenience in connection with diocesan meetings. Room 
rates at this time were $2.50 without bath, $3.50 with bath, all 
meals included. Only one other hotel in town in 1892 offered in- 
dividual baths. 
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Though no one in our church today has first-hand memories of 
the Fritz dinner, many can easily recall the Opera House and the 
Wyandotte Hotel, and the days when South Bethlehem was a com- 
munity on its own, much bigger than Bethlehem across the river. 


Nativity stood close to the center of the business district. Down 
the hill was the Union Depot where the Union Station is now, with 
many more people going and coming than today. The mighty Le- 
high Valley R.R., the Iron Company, and the Wilbur Trust Co. had 
their offices in the Anthracite Building near the end of the covered 
bridge which led across the river to Bethlehem. This building re- 
mains .today. There were other business buildings not far..irom 
Nativity, on 4th Street, Broadway, and Wyandotte. 





FIVE POINTS IN THE 1890's, 
down the street from the Opera House Photo by B.S. Co. 


This was what the Nativity neighborhood was like in Mr. 
Sterling’s rectorship. Across Wyandotte to the west, of course, was 
Delaware Avenue and Fountain Hill, with the mansions of the 
Sayres, the Lindermans, the Bishop’s home, and many more. Just 
as architects and historians today are reconstructing “Historic 
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Bethlehem,” so perhaps someday those with an interest in the past 
might wish to reconstruct “Railroad Bethlehem.” It is certainly 
of equal significance in the history of our area. 

The objectives for which the founders of Nativity had been 
working are exemplified by the short but useful life of a man who 
owed much to Nativity and to its neighbor, Lehigh. This was John 
Wagner. Brought up in the Parish, as a young machine shop worker 
he succeeded in persuading the Lehigh authorities to admit him on 
the basis of his knowledge of machines and mathematics. He was 
given some time to make up deficiencies in other subjects, and suc- 
ceeded in graduating from Lehigh in 1885. The magnitude of this 
accomplishment can be better understood in light of the fact that 
the first Lehigh graduate who had been educated in the South Beth- 
lehem public schools was in the Lehigh Class of 1881, which gradu- 
ated 15 years after Lehigh was founded. 

“Yet nobody,” said the Rev. F. M. Bird, in writing about John 
Wagner, “ever called him a brilliant man. He had no phenomenal 
quickness of acquisition: what he got he worked for.” 

Wagner went into the coal industry, doing what we would 
now call research work. Later he added the operation of a coal rail- 
road to his responsibilities. During this time he was also superin- 
tendent of a Sunday School in a rough mining town. In 1893, with 
the financial backing of the coal company which employed him, he 
founded a night school for the sons of miners, the Mining and 
Mechanical Institute of Freeland, Pa. He was principal of the 
school in addition to his business duties. Several of the graduates 
of his school were accepted by Lehigh. 

John Wagner’s early death in 1899 at the age of 37 was a mat- 
ter of keen regret to hundreds of people. He was a man of genuine 
modesty and serenity of character. Nativity can well be proud that 
it helped to form him, and that through him it influenced many 
other people far beyond its immediate community. 

“Railroad Bethlehem” seemed solidly established as Mr. Ster- 
ling began his rectorship. He soon acquired an assistant, the Rev. 
George W. Van Fossen, who came to Nativity in November 1892. 
The young man left about a year later to take over his own parish, 
and soon married Ellen Smylie. The Van Fossens were to return 
to Bethlehem later when he became Warden of Leonard Hall. Years 
afterward their daughter was to write her vivid childhood recollec- 
tions of industrial South Bethlehem in the early years of the cen- 
tury. 

Beginning with the early 1890’s, the men who had been instru- 
mental in building up Nativity began to pass from the scene. In 
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December 1891 William Dunglison died at 59. He had been a ves- 
tryman since 1871. Mr. Dunglison had retired from the Wilbur 
Bank in 1882 because of poor health, though he remained active in 
diocesan affairs and on the boards of St. Luke’s and Bishopthorpe. 
He was succeeded on the Vestry by Albert N. Cleaver, auditor for 
the Iron Company and active in the coal industry. Mr. Cleaver was 
the husband of Elizabeth Sayre, a daughter of Robert Sayre. 


The next major loss was the death of Homer Stanley Goodwin 
on Christmas Day, 1892. Then 60 years old, he had been one of the 
most active men in the Parish since its early days and a member of 
the Standing Committee of the Diocese since its founding. An ex- 
ecutive of the Lehigh Valley R.R., Mr. Goodwin had also been 
active on the boards of Lehigh, St. Luke’s, Bishopthorpe, and other 
local organizations, and had been Burgess of South Bethlehem since 
1875. The Vestry minute on his death speaks of “his marvelous 
powers for varied work” and “the manifold positions he has left.” 
The Vestry elected Rollin H. Wilbur, son of Elisha P. Wilbur and 
an executive of the Reading R.R., to succeed Mr. Goodwin. Three 
years later Dr. Coppée was to die. He was Rector’s Warden for 
many years and acting president of Lehigh at the time of his death. 
The Coppée family was one of the best known in the Parish. 


The great project before the Parish in 1893 was the building 
of a parish house to accommodate the Sunday School and the activi- 
ties of the various guilds, which were all in the basement of the 
Church. At this time, Sunday School attendance was about 250. 
Just before Dr. Nelson left in 1892, he had listed the major needs of 
the Parish as: a rood screen, a “real Baptistery,” a parish house, 
and a chapel in the east transept. When those were achieved, “‘the 
temporary south wall of the church should be removed, the Church 
extended two bays, a porch constructed ... and a tower built on 
the street.” Dr. Nelson had also commented that the occasional 
crowding at St. Joseph’s indicated this chapel should be enlarged. 


After a survey of the situation in 1893 by Mr. Sterling and 
W. H. Sayre, the Vestry began to move toward construction of the 
parish house. A fund-raising and building committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Sterling, W. H. Sayre, Linderman, and Cleav- 
er. An appeal was made to the congregation for funds. However, 
the long depression of the mid-1890’s was just beginnning. Its effect 
was soon apparent in Bethlehem, and was to be severely felt as time 
went on. On July 15, W. H. Sayre as chairman of the building com- 
mittee reported to the Vestry that it was advisable to suspend the 
parish house project. 
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Though money was hard to find, Mr. Sterling gently urged the 
cause along. He also drew attention to the need for enlarging the 
chapel facilities. In April 1894 he urged parishioners to visit “some 
of the chapters of the Parish Guild, that they may become familiar 
with the ... work that is being done. ... Almost any Monday eve- 
ning over 100 boys may be seen in St. Alban’s Guild; on Tuesday 
evening St. Agnes’ Guild meets with an average attendance of 40 
girls... on Saturday afternoon the Ministering Children’s League 
is an inspiring sight with its 200 orderly little ones busily sewing.” 


There was a great deal of what today would be called “social 
work” going on in the Parish. The Employment Society kept active 
in the depression years, much of its work being led by Miss Henri- 
etta R. Goodwin, daughter of H. Stanley Goodwin. In 1896 Miss 
Goodwin was set apart as a deaconess by Bishop Rulison, after 
three years’ preparation at the School of Deaconesses in New York. 
She was the first woman in the Diocese in this order. After her 
mother’s death, Miss Goodwin left the Parish in 1897 to work in 
Emmanuel Church, Boston. She was succeeded as Sunday School 
Visitor by Miss Harriet Lines. 


This of course was not the first time Nativity had “social 
workers.” There had been ladies serving as “Parish Visitors” since 
at least the early 1880’s. Originally there had been a group of 
Parish Visitors headed by Mrs. Goodwin and Miss Pauline Coppée, 
organized on a district basis. Their duties were to visit absentees 
from Sunday School and to visit parishioners in general, advising 
the Rector of cases of any sort requiring his attention. They were 
also supposed “To suggest methods of home-improvement and aid 
in obtaining work,” However, some of the Parish Visitors seem to 
have been girls in their teens. 


Within a few years the Parish Visitors had become one person, 
Mrs. Goodwin. Later her daughter Henrietta held the post, then 
Miss Coppée. For a time Miss Goodwin acted as Sunday School 
Visitor and Miss Coppée as Parish Visitor. In the conditions of 
those days, these posts were no sinecure. 


After years of service, Miss Coppée left Bethlehem in 1901, 
moving with her family to California. Miss Lines resigned in 1902. 
The following year Miss Julia Howe was named Parish and Sunday 
School Visitor. By this time the post was a professional one. 

Closely allied to the work of the Parish Visitor was the work 
of the Parish Nurse. The duty to care for the sick has always been 
understood to be part of a Christian’s work, and in the nature of 
things particularly the work of women. It was part of the general 
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duties of the Parish Visitor to report cases of illness to the Rector. 
But Mr. Sterling felt more could be done. 


In 1896 “some kind friends” of the Parish made it possible for 
the Rector to employ a nurse and thus put the Parish’s function of 
caring for the sick on a professional basis. The duties of Parish 
Nurse were carried out in rotation by nurses from St. Luke’s, who 
were paid small salaries in addition to board and expenses. The 
Parish charged a nominal hourly fee for their services. From the 
start, most of the cases treated were outside the congregation. 


These services were of considerable value. For instance, in 
early 1903 the Parish Nurse was kept so busy caring for the sick 
in a typhoid epidemic that another nurse was hired to help. A 
decade later the post lapsed when a district nurse was established 
by the Associated Charities of the Bethlehems. Nativity contributed 
toward this out of endowment income. 


Of course not all Parish activities were hard work. As we will 
see later, the gymnasium in the Parish House made possible an ac- 
tive program for the Athletic Association. In the late 1890’s this 
group was very active in track and football. The track teams of 
1898-1901 won many trophies, and the football teams were also out- 
standing in those years. Many of the members were not Episco- 
palians, for this was a non-sectarian group, just as Nelson’s Work- 
ingmen’s Club had been, There was also a glee club, and banjo and 
mandolin groups at various times. 


The boys’ group, St. Alban’s Guild, was also able to make good 
use of the Parish House. One favorite project of the Rector’s was 
St. Alban’s Military Company, founded in 1895 before the Parish 
House was built. In those fortunate days when war was only a dis- 
tant memory, military drill teams were popular. The Military Com- 
pany drilled as part of the regular weekly program of the Guild. 
Mr. Sterling, who had been born too late for first-hand knowledge 
of the Civil War, even remarked in the parish paper that the com- 
pany “only needs guns and equipments to make it a complete suc- 
cess.” This project was of course an early attempt to meet the 
same need that the Boy Scouts later filled for youngsters. 


The Rector had an able helper in his work with boys and with 
the three Sunday Schools. This was Dr. Stewart U. Mitman, who 
came to Nativity in 1896. Dr. Mitman had been a minister in an- 
other Protestant denomination. He was ordained deacon in Sep- 
tember 1896, and at once became Acting Curate as well as supplying 
the daily morning service at Lehigh, which was then without a 
chaplain. 
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STEWART MITMAN 
for many years our Assistant Minister 


Another very much valued helper was Professor Edmund M. 
Hyde, Latin professor at Lehigh. He conducted a Young Men’s 
Bible Class in the 90’s. The class was well attended; there were 
about 90 in 1899. In July 1898 Professor Hyde took the young men 
for a 16-day outing at Saylor’s Lake in Monroe County. This was 
called “Camp Sterling.” Professor Hyde was the University Exten- 
sion Lecturer and was often on circuit. For instance, he once gave 
a lecture at Nativity on “Life in Ancient Cities.” He may also have 
had something to do with the organization of St. Andrew’s Guild, 
a young men’s organization in the 1890’s for Episcopal students at 
Lehigh. It was connected with Nativity. 

As the depression eased somewhat in the mid-90’s, construc- 
tion activity resumed in all three parts of the Parish. As in Dr. 
Nelson’s time, however, a substantial part of the congregation failed 
to participate, and the work was finished by borrowing money. 

The building period began with the enlargement of St. Mary’s 
Chapel. On the Sunday after Christmas in 1894, St. Mary’s held its 
Christmas Festival. The Chapel was crowded. Robert Sayre, who 
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was present, decided the time had come to make more room. Stand- 
ing before the congregation, he pledged to see to it that the en- 
largement was carried out. The work was finished and the enlarged 
Chapel consecrated in 1895, with E. P. Wilbur and others contrib- 
uting. 

Mrs. Frick recalls how Mr. Robert Sayre would hitch up a 
spring wagon on Sunday afternoons and take Sunday School teach- 
ers out to St. Mary’s Chapel. (A spring wagon was an open vehicle 
with top but no sides, having three seats. It was a popular type of 
station wagon.) She recalls that the horses were bay horses, and 
that they often had flowers stuck in the harness. Mr. Cleaver, the 
Sunday School superintendent at St. Mary’s, was often one of those 
in the wagon. 

Mr. Sayre had also promised to match the money raised by St. 
Joseph’s Sewing Society for the enlargement of its Chapel. There 
was a fairly sizeable congregation there. In 1891 it included about 
50 communicants, ‘‘most of them the direct fruits of this mission.” 
Probably other adults attended services who were not communi- 
cants, and there was a crowded Sunday School which had over- 
flowed into a rented house opposite the Chapel. 


In spite of the matching offer, raising money for St. Joseph’s 
took considerable time. Ground was finally broken in July 1897, 
and the enlarged building was first used on November 14 of that 
year. It could not be consecrated, however, until September 1899. 


The major building project was the Parish House. Early in 
1896 as business revived after the long depression, a committee 
was appointed to secure building plans. In June a building commit- 
tee was named. It accepted the bid of J. S. Allam, the contractor 
who had built the enlarged Church and many other landmarks in 
South Bethlehem, including Packer Memorial Church, the Opera 
House, and the Anthracite Building. 


Work on the Parish House got under way, but cash failed to 
come in and Mr. Allam’s death complicated the situation. By Jan- 
uary 1897 funds were exhausted and there were heavy bills to pay. 
The Vestry instructed its building committee to suspend work and 
post watchmen to protect the uncompleted structure. There were 
many members of the congregation who had not yet pledged. 


In the spring work resumed on borrowed money. The building 
was finished by June 1897, in time to be used for a Diocesan Con- 
vention. In the fall the Accounting Warden, W. H. Sayre, reported 
he was having to borrow money to meet operating expenses. The 
Vestry appointed a committee to see what could be done about 
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raising more money. But an appeal issued by the Vestry in March 
1899 stated that the Parish still owed nearly $15,000, of which 
$13,000 was for the Parish House. ‘Each and every member of our 
parish is urged to contribute ... as it is a matter touching the 
personal responsibility of each one of us, and every one should aid 
to the extent of his ability.” i 

Another symptom of the problem was ae response to the Rec- 
tor’s appeal to the congregation to send in money to meet the 
Parish’s $500 contribution to Diocesan Missions that year. Dr. Ster- 
ling (he had in 1896 received a D.D. from St. Stephen’s College in 
Annandale, N. Y.) reported in the Ready Helper that he had re- 
ceived just one reply. In addition, the Rector had constant difficulty, 
as had Dr. Nelson before him, in collecting the annual assessment 
of $1.25 per communicant for the Episcopal and Convention Fund 
of the Diocese. Much of this ordinarily had to be paid out of gen- 
eral Parish funds. It is not surprising that many years passed 
between the time when it became obvious that the Diocese of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania ought to be divided (because of its large geo- 
graphic area and number of communicants) and the time when this 
division became financially possible. 

As has been mentioned, Bishop Rulison had made his home in 
Fountain Hill since 1884. In 1893 an Episcopal Residence had been 
completed on Delaware Avenue through the help of Garrett B. Lin- 
derman, Jr. Bishop Howe, who had made his headquarters at 
Reading, died in 1895 after long service. Bishop Rulison succeeded 
him as Bishop of the Diocese. However, in 1897 he found his health 
impaired through overwork and was granted a long vacation by the 
Diocesan Convention in June. The Bishop died later that year at 
the age of 55 while seeking a cure abroad. His funeral took place 
at Nativity, and it was also at Nativity that the Convention 
assembled once more in November to elect his successor. Its choice 
was Ethelbert Talbot, Missionary Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho. 

The new Bishop reached Bethlehem on February 2, 1898 and 
was enthroned at Nativity on the same day. Bishop Talbot was not 
quite 50 at this time, but he had already been a bishop for more 
than 10 years, with jurisdiction over a vast area. A cheerful, hand- 
some man, of commanding personality and a noted raconteur, he 
had been a great success with Westerners. In June 1891 he had 
declined the election as Bishop of Georgia which later went to Dr. 
Nelson. At first Bishop Talbot was known at Bethlehem as “the 
cowboy Bishop,” but he soon won the love and respect of his Diocese. 

On April 27, 1898, after Bishop Talbot had entered upon his 
duties, the Vestry offered him the Church of the Nativity as his 
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ETHELBERT TALBOT 
Third Bishop of Central Pennsylvania and First Bishop of Bethlehem 


Pro-Cathedral (that is, a parish church also being used as the 
“seat” of a bishop). The Bishop accepted this offer on April 30, 
with the details to be worked out later. An informal plan of Ca- 
thedral organization suggested by the Bishop was accepted by the 
Vestry in April 1900, and Nativity has served as the Pro-Cathedral 
of the Diocese since that time. 


As already mentioned, the new Parish House did a great deal 
to expand Parish activities. The gymnasium opened a few months 
after the building was first used. Later a reading room and library 
became available. The rood screen, perhaps Nativity’s most effec- 
tive architectural detail, was given in 1899 by Robert P. Linderman. 
The baptistry and font were given the same year by Robert Sayre. 
And the bell tower, given by Warren Wilbur, was finished in the 
spring of 1900. Its nine bells, one of them weighing two tons, rang 
for the first time that Easter, and were soon to ring in mourning 
for another murdered President, McKinley. 


Thus Dr. Nelson’s building plans were complete. But the Par- 
ish had for a time reached a high-water mark. It is worth noting 
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that Nativity has not increased its physical facilities for worship or 
for congregational activities since that year of 1900. Due to eco- 
nomic changes, the Parish has since 1900 lost both its chapels. 


For new developments and new men were coming in with the 
new century. One was the trolley, which had come to the Bethle- 
hems in 1891. As soon as its revolutionary implications were under- 
stood, there was a sharp competitive scramble to get established in 
the trolley business. About 30 independent trolley ventures were 
under way in the Lehigh Valley during the decade of 1893-1903. 





THE DAYS OF THE TROLLEY 
The view is eastward from West Bethlehem, looking across the Broad Street Bridge. 


Lines radiated from the Bethlehems and Allentown to Free- 
mansburg, Hellertown, Coopersburg, Catasauqua, Emmaus, and 
even Macungie. There was a direct trolley connection between 
South Bethlehem and Allentown. Rate competition was keen. You 
could ride a long way for a nickel. Special runs could be arranged 
for groups, as church picnics, perhaps to Rittersville Park. This 
was the “trolley park” between Bethlehem and Allentown, which 
the Sesqui-Centennial Edition in its heroic style called “Bethlehem’s 
Tuxedo.” | 

Gradually the lines consolidated and began offering more ser- 
vices such as freight, and express service for packages. In 1912 an 
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express passenger service opened between Allentown and Phila- 
delphia. 

Perhaps the end of “Railroad Bethlehem” came in January 
1907 when Robert Sayre died at the age of 83. Mr. Sayre had been 
in every way a leader of the Parish from the earliest days, when he 
led services in his parlor and taught Sunday School. He was one of 
the Parish’s chief financial supporters, although his many business 
interests, which extended widely beyond Bethlehem, did not always 
allow him to participate as much in Parish activities as some others. 





ROBERT H. SAYRE 
A founder of Nativity and builder of the Lehigh Valley R.R. 


Mr. Sayre’s death had been preceded in January 1903 by the 
death of Robert P. Linderman. He was 39 years old. This was a 
great shock to many people and a serious blow to Nativity. Mr. 
Linderman had from 1899 to 1901 been president of the Bethlehem 
Iron Company. Tinsley Jeter, a Parish leader since the beginning, 
died in July 1908. And Professor Benjamin Frazier, a vestryman 
for 25 years, died in 1905. Professor William H. Chandler, another 
Lehigh professor who had been an active member of the Parish, 
died in 1906. He was the husband of Mary Sayre, oldest daughter 
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of Robert Sayre, and for many years had helped manage the affairs 


of St. Luke’s. E. P. Wilbur, always a strong supporter of Nativity, 
died in 1910. 


In the year 1907 died Anna F. Sayre, most devoted of all those 
women who had done so much to develop Nativity’s Church School 
and social-service activities. “Miss Anna,” as she was affectionately 
called, had been particularly active in leading the work at St. Mary’s 
Chapel. In his well-chosen words in memory of “Saint Anna of 
Bethlehem,” Bishop Nelson wrote that she “illustrated and adorned 
the office and work of an unprofessed sister . .. the friend and 
counselor of the needy, the afflicted and the sorrowing.... With a 
singularly happy faculty for concealing herself, she wielded an in- 
fluence for good which few perceived. . . . In seeking to recall in- 
stances of Christian consistency I can find none so complete as that 
presented in this daughter of the Church .. .” 


The last of the men and women who had founded the Parish 
died in April 1909. William H. Sayre was the strongest pillar Na- 
tivity has ever had. He was able to give much time in applying his 





WILLIAM H. SAYRE, JR. 
Nativity’s long-time Senior Warden and Sunday School Superintendent 
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high abilities in many areas of Parish work — finances, Vestry, 
choir, and of course the Church School, of which he was superin- 
tendent for 47 years. When he was superintendent, the students 
memorized the Epistle and Gospel for each Sunday in the year. Mr. 
Sayre had been Senior Warden since 1872, and for much of that 
time was in direct charge of accounting for Parish funds. He also 
was active in Diocesan affairs; for example, he had served as 
Treasurer of the Board of Missions. 

The other major economic change was at the Steel Company, 
which had acquired that name in 1901. In 1905 Charles M. Schwab 
began his dramatic career as head of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, which owned the Bethlehem plant and other properties out- 
side of the Lehigh Valley. Mr. Schwab and his lieutenants, notably 
Eugene G. Grace, greatly expanded the size of the Bethlehem plant. 
The coming of World War I speeded up this process. Largely as a 
result of the steel plant, the population of South Bethlehem and sur- 
rounding areas increased rapidly. 

The trolley and the coming of new immigrant groups to South 
Bethlehem naturally had their effects upon Nativity. By 1910 Dr. 
Sterling was reporting to the Vestry ‘‘a lack of interest in the ser- 
vices and in the work” at St. Joseph’s Chapel. He suggested that a 
plan to complete a parish house at the Chapel be postponed. A 
series of discussions followed between the Vestry and members of 
St. Joseph’s. The people there wanted the Vestry to fix up the fence 
around the property and spruce up the grounds, giving this as one 
of the reasons for poor attendance. In the same year a Vestry com- 
mittee on St. Mary’s Chapel reported poor attendance “because of 
lack of teachers from the Parish Church, and the removal of our 
people from the neighborhood.” In 1911 the Vestry gave Dr. Ster- 
ling discretion to allow the Rev. D. A. Rocca, a diocesan missionary 
to Italians, to use St. Joseph’s for his work. 

As a result of the passing of the first-generation leaders of Na- 
tivity, there was an abrupt change in the membership of the Vestry, 
since membership had been almost on the basis of permanent ten- 
ure. It had also become quite common for the Vestry itself to fill 
vacancies rather than wait for the annual Parish Meeting. 

After Tinsley Jeter died in 1903, it was more than a year before 
a replacement was found. The Vestry elected Lt. John F. Meigs, a 
former Navy officer who had come to work for the Steel Company. 
Frank W. Martenis, a local businessman, was elected at the next 
annual meeting to replace Professor Frazier. After Robert Sayre’s 
death, the Parish Meeting elected his son J. Nevin Sayre, a young 
man who was soon to enter the ministry. 
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By 1908 it was quite apparent that the Vestry was too in-bred. 
A special Parish Meeting was called to set in motion the process of 
increasing the membership from eight to twelve. In 1909 it was 
decided that regular meetings of the Vestry should be held monthly 
instead of quarterly. In addition to its four regular meetings, the 
Vestry had of course often held special meetings. 

In this new, enlarged Vestry, Mr. Cleaver was Senior Warden 
and Warren Wilbur the Rector’s Warden. In addition to Mr. Mar- 
tenis, Professor Preston Lambert of Lehigh, J. W. Adams, and 
Robert M. Bird, who had become vestrymen before the enlargement, 
there were now Walter H. Van Dyke, Frank G. Hoch, Constantine 
Collins, and George C. Lilly. Only three men who were on the 
Vestry in 1903 remained in 1912: Messrs. Cleaver, Warren Wilbur, 
and Rk. M. Gummere, an executive of the Lehigh Valley R.R. Mr. 
Gummere died early in 1914, and was succeeded by Dr. W. L. Estes, 
Jr., whose service on the Nativity Vestry began much earlier than 
any other living member of Nativity. Dr. Estes retired as Senior 
Warden in 1959, 

The new Vestry had serious problems. The chapels, unable to 
stand on their own feet, were becoming inactive. Worse still, it 
was difficult to keep the Nativity people interested. For example, 
only four non-vestrymen attended the Parish Meeting of 1910, and 
the meeting had to be postponed. Attendance at services was drop- 
ping off. 

There was also a sharp drop in contributions. There had been 
a chronic deficit in the late 1890’s and in the early years of the new 
century, eventually paid off in large measure by “generous addi- 
tional subscriptions of some few.” After the original leaders died, 
deficits became harder to meet. 

Most people in the congregation were not making systematic 
offerings. In 1909, for example, out of 800 communicants on the 
rolls, only about 250 were giving systematically. Most of the others 
were offering 10 cents or less at services. There were heavy arrears 
in pledges. 

The Vestry had not yet worked out a practical way of facing 
this problem, though it did its best to stimulate interest through 
“Parish receptions” and Women’s Auxiliary luncheons, with much 
of the cost of these affairs being paid for out of vestrymen’s pockets. 
As a means of getting more funds, the Vestry in 1905 appointed 
Frank Martenis as solicitor and collector, with a compensation of 
10% of collections of arrears in the envelope system. 

This method not proving satisfactory, the Vestry three years 
later asked Mr. Martenis to appoint 15 young men and 15 young 
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women to canvass all those not giving on a regular basis. Later he 
gave up the work. Miss May Himmelwright (who became Mrs. 
George Vary) was named collector at $250 a year plus 10% of all 
funds going through the envelope system. 


In 1911 the Ready Helper noted: “We have never yet even 
measurably done our duty by General Missions, have never yet met 
more than a small part of the sum asked of us.’’ General Missions 
was distinct from the diocesan missionary budget; it referred to 
work for others outside the Diocese. 





NATIVITY BEFORE THE ROOD SCREEN 
Mr. Sterling and Mr. Mitman are the two clergymen. 


In 1912 the Vestry’s committee on membership reported that 
there were 458 names of people listed as members of the congrega- 
tion who were not contributing and who apparently had not been 
called on within a year by the clergy, the Parish Visitor, or the 
Collector. After this list had been brought up to date at a commit- 
tee meeting, it was estimated that there were 109 contributing 
members, 168 envelope subscribers not paid up, and an estimated 
229 members not contributing. The total was 506, as compared with 
807 communicants reported to the previous Diocesan Convention. 
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The Vestry committee recommended more systematic calling, and 
that the Rector keep the record of such calls up to date. 


Dr. Sterling was in bad health at this time, and his assistant, 
Dr. Mitman, had begun wider duties in connection with the Sunday 
Schools of the Third Department. 


The records of the past do not bring us a clear picture of Dr. 
Sterling, who served for more than 20 years as Rector of Nativity, 
the longest period anyone has held that office. He had done a great 
deal to carry out the expansion of Parish facilities in his early years 
as Rector, but was not able to give the Parish the leadership it 
needed in meeting the serious problems which developed in the first 
decade of the twentieth century. Those items in the parish news- 
paper which seem certain to have been written by him are often 
concerned with advice — and good advice it was — to parents and 
to husbands and wives. He was a great friend to children, and was 
particularly loved by them. Much of his ministry was in pastoral 
calls and in the care of the shut-ins, the sick and infirm. Mrs. Ster- 
ling was a leader in the Mothers’ Meeting and St. Mary’s Guild. She 
_ was a Church School teacher for many years. 

Gilbert Sterling died at the rectory on November Be loi 2 rat 
the age of 62. “We bear witness,” said the Vestry minute on his 
death, “to his genial personality, lovable nature and equable temper- 
ament ... to his unceasing labors in behalf of all who sought his 
ministrations; and to the blamelessness of his life.” 
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Chapter Four 


THE YEARS OF WORLD WAR I AND AFTER 


After Dr. Sterling’s death the Vestry asked Dr. Mitman to 
serve as Minister in Charge. A call was.soon extended to the Rev. 
Frederick W. Beekman, of Uniontown, Pa., at $3,500 a year and 
use of the rectory. Mr. Beekman arrived in May 1913 and Dr. 
Mitman went on to other duties, although he was to help Nativity 
again later on. 


In the July issue of the Ready Helper, the new Rector adopted 
the style of “Rector and Dean” for the first time in Nativity’s his- 
tory. Later on the style was to become “Dean and Rector.” At 
about the same time the Parish paper began to refer to Nativity as 
“the Cathedral” rather than as “the Pro-Cathedral.” 


The marriage of Francis B. Sayre, one of Robert W. Sayre’s 
younger sons, was a big event in 1913. He married Jessie Wilson, 
daughter of President Wilson, in the White House. Francis Sayre 
went on to a distinguished career which took him far from Bethle- 
hem. His son, Francis B. Sayre, Jr., is now Dean of the National 
Cathedral (Cathedral of Sts. Peter & Paul) in Washington, D. C. 


Dean Beekman apparently was responsible for Nativity’s first 
Every Member Canvass by a group of adult laymen. This began 
early in 1914. Though there was still a deficit in the Parish budget, 
this canvass resulted in increased subscriptions and many new ones. 
However, about two-thirds of the total amount pledged came from 
17 out of 448 pledges. 


A Vestry committee on the new duplex-envelope system made 
an outspoken report late in 1914 about the administration and gen- 
eral state of morale of the Parish. The committee, headed by 
Robert M. Bird, observed that the Parish had “no reason to feel 
proud.” Pledges were then running about 24 per cent short. The 
first Every Member Canvass had not been complete. Lists were in- 
accurate. Many people had changed addresses or had moved out of 
town. The report also cited “lack of helpful interest on the part of 
the Vestry” as one of the reasons for the difficulties. There also 
seemed to be dissatisfaction with the work of some individual can- 
vassers, and feelings of inadequacy among the canvassers them- 
selves. 


As a result, the Vestry decided to carry out the canvass for 
1915 funds itself. Some vestrymen called on friends and relatives 
to help them. 
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By April 1915 it appeared that the canvass was going to leave 
the Parish with an operating deficit. Attendance at Vestry meet- 
ings was running low. There seems to have been dissension, since 
from July 7 to the start of October four successive meetings were 
called but failed to meet for lack of a quorum. One of the issues 
was what the Parish Visitor should do. Should she be a parish 
social worker or a secretary? As previously noted, this worker 
was paid. 

In 1915 the Diocese of Bethlehem for the first time in its his- 
tory “met in full its apportioned share for the work of the Church 
at home and in other lands.” Nativity was one of the parishes 
responsible, meeting its apportionment for the first time in several 
years, and in fact substantially exceeding the quota. This was made 
possible by special offerings in connection with Nativity’s Semi- 
Centennial, which was celebrated to mark the 50th anniversary of 
the consecration of the church building. In the following year the 
Parish again met its diocesan apportionment. But almost all of 
these funds came from special efforts outside the envelope system. 


It was proving difficult to develop the laymen’s every member 
canvass and thus widen the number of regularly pledging members. 





FREDERICK W. BEEKMAN 
Dean and Rector (1913-1917) 
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It was not easy to convince many people that they should give 
regularly in this way for the support of the Diocese and National 
Church as well as for the Parish. 


In 1917 a group of canvassers under Dean Beekman’s personal 
direction made a good showing for Nativity in the nation-wide 
drive for the Church Pension Fund, in which the Parish share was 
about $13,000. About 125 members contributed. Nativity was 
third, with St. Stephen’s Wilkes-Barre, and St. James, Drifton, 
first and second. This drive was for the purpose of providing prin- 
cipal to meet the expected future needs for pensions going to clergy- 
men already serving the Church. From that time on, the Pension 
Fund has operated without ever having to ask the people of the 
Church for an increase in principal. 


Under Dean Beekman, the congregation was drawn together 
by increased activity of the Parish organizations. A Supper Guild 
was organized, with three different groups of women, each of which 
put on one supper a year for purposes of sociability and money- 
raising. The menu for one of the 1914 suppers was: turkey, white 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, gravy and filling, corn, celery, pickled 
cabbage, ice cream, cake and coffee — all for 50 cents. The Parish 
House kitchen was doubled in size in order to handle these affairs. 


The three chapters of the Women’s Auxiliary helped a great 
deal in meeting Nativity’s share of the missionary budget. The 
Nelson Chapter was organized in 1914 for this purpose. A Morning 
Chapter began in 1916. The Senior Chapter carried on the work of 
the earlier women’s organizations, also related to missionary work. 
The Altar Guild was formally organized in the summer of 1914 to 
care for the sanctuary and its decoration. For many years this 
Guild was led by Miss Clara B. Sayre, daughter of Mr. W. H. Sayre. 


The gymnasium in the Parish House was being kept busy. In 
1915 it was being used every afternoon and evening on week days 
and Saturdays. For the Men’s Club had been reorganized under the 
leadership of Major Arthur deSaulles, an executive of the Zine Com- 
pany and a well-known figure in Bethlehem. The Major had earned 
his commission in the Confederate Army. He was soon to pass on, 
in 1917, at the age of 77. In addition to sports, the Men’s Club 
sometimes held evening parties at the Parish House. Ueberroth’s 
Orchestra, which played at many Nativity functions from the early 
’90’s into the 1920’s, usually supplied dance music. 


Soccer was a very popular sport in Bethlehem at that time. 
Under the auspices of the Men’s Club, Nativity had its own soccer 
team and also lent the use of its gymnasium to the well-known Beth- 
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lehem Soccer Team. Members of this team were members of the 
Men’s Club but for the most part were not parishioners. 


The Girls’ Friendly Society, which had been organized in 1908, 
had an active program during these years. The GFS was to go on 
for many years, under the leadership of Mrs. W. L. Estes, Jr., and 
Miss Christine Linderman. A girls’ choir was under way. It sang 
its first service in church on Ash Wednesday 1914. It also sang 
at the services at St. Luke’s. 


Girls were starting to move into sports. By courtesy of the 
Men’s Club, the GFS had the use of the gym for basketball for an 
hour one night a week. Bishopthorpe Manor, the Episcopal girls’ 
school, also used the gym. This School had recently been revived 
under private ownership after being closed for a few years follow- 
ing the death in 1894 of its famous headmistress, Miss Fanny 
Walsh. The new principal was Claude I. Wyant, who served as a 
vestryman for many years. The young ladies of his School also 
used the Parish House for occasional dances and plays. They at- 
tended church services in a body and sat in the left-hand pews, pro- 
viding an additional incentive for young men to attend the services. 


One of the most successful Parish House parties of Mr. Beek- 
man’s time was held in October 1914, when a group of about 75 
Episcopal students from Lehigh met to form the St. Paul’s Society. 
After a meeting in the rectory, the young men “repaired to the 
Parish House for refreshments and dancing. Asia’s Orchestra, of 
Lehigh, played while the girls of Bishopthorpe and the parish as- 
sisted in the reception.”” Among the guests were President Henry 
Drinker and Vice President Natt Emery of Lehigh. In later years 
this became an annual affair. Students from the Moravian colleges 
and student nurses at St. Luke’s were often invited. 


The Parish House was also being used by the Boy Scout troop 
founded in 1911, the first troop in the Bethlehem area. Not origin- 
ally sponsored by Nativity, this troop was taken over in 1914 by 
the Assistant Minister, Brayton Byron, who served at Nativity from 
1913 to 1916. By 1917 there were two Nativity troops, one for 
younger boys. 


Efforts were still being made at St. Joseph’s, where the neigh- 
borhood was filling up with people of other churches and languages. 
The help of students from Leonard Hall was proving useful at both 
of the Chapels. Leonard Hall, an endowed institution providing 
room and board for students intending to enter the ministry who 
were attending Lehigh or other local schools, had been founded in 
1907 through the generosity of Eckley Coxe, Jr. The land on which 
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it stood, directly across the street from the Episcopal Residence, 
had been given by Garrett B. Linderman, Jr. The Rev. George Van 
Fossen, an assistant at Nativity in Dr. Sterling’s time, was the 
Hall’s first Warden. In Mr. Beekman’s rectorship the Warden of 
Leonard Hall was considered a member of the Cathedral staff. 


In these years just before World War,_I, T. Edgar Shields, who 
had been Nativity’s organist and choirmaster since 1902, was start- 
ing the annual choir camp. The first camp was at Foul Rift on the 
Delaware River for a week in the summer of 1913, with 27 boys. 
There was fishing,boating, swimming, and collecting Indian arrow- 
heads. “At night it was customary to sit around a bonfire and talk 
and sing,” says the Ready Helper, “while many people in boats and 
on the neighboring shore listened and applauded.” 


As already mentioned, Nativity celebrated its Semi-Centennial 
in April 1915. Sunday, April 25, began with Holy Communion at 
7:30. A service of Morning Prayer and Holy Communion followed 
at 10:30, with Bishop Whitehead preaching the sermon. At 3:30 
that afternoon there was a children’s service for the three Sunday 
Schools and the Trinity Sunday School, with a talk by Dr. Mitman. 
Evensong at 7:30 included a sermon by Bishop Nelson. The Rector, 
choir and members of Trinity joined in this service. 


The next day there was a meeting in the afternoon for the 
women of the Parish, with addresses by Bishop Nelson, Deaconess 
Goodwin, and others. Then there was a supper for clergy, the 
Vestries of Nativity and Trinity, Committees of the Chapels, and the 
Board of Elders and Trustees of Central Moravian Church. This 
was followed by Evensong, led by Bishop Talbot. Bishop Moench 
of the Moravian Church delivered an address, and the combined 
choirs of Central Moravian Church and Nativity led the singing. 
The two-day celebration ended with a general reception in the 
Parish House. 


This was probably the last time most of the members of Nativ- 
ity ever saw Bishop Nelson, who died suddenly in Atlanta in 1917. 
During the quarter-century since he had left Nativity, Bishop Nel- 
son’s old congregation had remained very close to his heart. The 
Vestry minute on his death speaks of “‘His stalwart and godly man- 
liness, his strong mind, his wisdom, his indomitable will, his tender 
heart and above all his loving Christian character .. .” 

One reason for all the activity in these years was to revive the 
interest of members of the Parish. The statistics on attendance at 
services did not show a flourishing Parish. Average annual attend- 
ance at Sunday morning services was lower in these years than it 
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had been in the opening decade of the century. In 1917 the small 
group of vestrymen present at one of the Vestry meetings asked 
the Dean to prepare a schedule of vestrymen to usher at Sunday 
services, to ensure that vestrymen would attend services. 


Nativity held in 1916 what seems to have been its first “Mis- 
sion,” particularly directed to the sceptical and the doubtful. From 
AO to 60 attended these special services, which lasted for two weeks 
starting November 12. The minister was the Rev. Herbert Parrish, 
Rector of Christ Church, New Brunswick, N. J. Many other mis- 
sions were to follow through the years. 


In 1917 it was finally decided that St. Joseph’s Chapel must be 
given up. Most of the Episcopalians who had been going there had 
moved away from the neighborhood, though some still came back to 
attend services. The Sunday School had already been closed. Since 
1914 the St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox congregation had been using 
the Chapel part time. This group made an offer which was accepted 
in March 1917. The Chapel property was sold except for a portion 
of the cemetery, which still belongs to Nativity. 

Part of the reason for the decline of St. Joseph’s was the chang- 
ing character of South Bethlehem, a process which had been going 
on for years as the Bethlehem Steel Company increased the size of 
its operations. New immigrant groups came in, and the churches of 
their cultural traditions followed them. 


This development picked up speed during World War I. The 
Steel Company had obtained substantial contracts from our Allies 
at the start of the War. Its business was booming, and of course 
increased even more after the United States entered the war against 
Germany in the spring of 1917. New people flooded into Bethlehem, 
many of them men without families. Living conditions were crowd- 
ed, particularly in the part of South Bethlehem nearest the steel 
plant. 

This led to community problems. Dean Beekman and the 
members of his Vestry felt they shared the responsibility for find- 
ing solutions. For example, when South Bethlehem celebrated the 
50th anniversary of the borough in 1915, the Dean spoke at the An- 
niversary Exercises in Federal Park on “The Democracy of South 
Bethlehem and the Greater Americanism.” (Federal Park was at 
Fourth and Brodhead.) According to the 1915 Semi-Centennial and 
Get-Together Edition of The Globe, this week-long celebration in- 
cluded parades, fireworks, and sports events along with the speeches. 


The annual Parish Meeting held in April 1917 “instructed the 
Vestry to take action against the local deplorable moral condition 
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of the Town.”” A committee was formed by the Vestry for this pur- 
pose which developed along non-denominational lines. One big step 
forward was the merger of Bethlehem, South Bethlehem, West 
Bethlehem, and Northampton Heights as the City of Bethlehem. 
This made it easier to approach local problems on a community 
basis. 


By the fall of 1917 a number of Nativity’s young men had gone 
into military service, including Harry F. W. Johnson, who was 
later killed in air combat. The first of several Nativity men to die 
in World War I, Lt. Johnson’s name is perpetuated in one of the 
Bethlehem posts of the American Legion. Harold Fair, a young 
man who had been a lay reader at Nativity while at Leonard Hall 
and was studying for the Episcopal ministry, left theological school 
for military service in the fall of 1917. He was wounded while 
leading an infantry platoon in France in the summer of 1918. Mr. 
Fair later completed his studies and entered the ministry. He is 
one of many Leonard Hall students who have helped with our 
Parish activities through the years. 


In August 1917 the War created a parochial crisis. Mr. Beek- 
man, who had formerly served in the Army, informed the Vestry 
that he had been asked to head a religious agency for servicemen in 
France, on a temporary basis. He placed his resignation in the 
Vestry’s hands and left for France. As the situation was indefinite, 
the Vestry put the Dean on leave of absence with half pay until the 
end of the year. Later, however, it accepted Dean Beekman’s resig- 
nation as of October 5, 1917. Mr. Beekman was to remain in France 
as Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral in Paris. 


The Assistant Minister, Wolcott Cutler, stayed on until the 
end of the year. Previous to Mr. Beekman’s departure, Miss Ella 
Van Dyke (later Mrs. Brown) had taken on the heavy office chore 
of keeping records of the envelope system. She made hundreds of 
calls to keep up with collections on pledges, rendering invaluable 
service to the Parish during the long period until another Dean was 
installed and could become familiar with office routines. Albert L. 
Colby, a consulting engineer who had recently joined the Vestry, 
also did much to keep the finances and address lists in order. Ves- 
tryman Robert M. Bird, son of the Rev. F. M. Bird, was also very 
active at this time. Alvin S. Gruver, one of the leaders of the 
Vestry and principal of Bethlehem High School, helped to keep 
Parish activities going through his leadership of the Men’s Bible 
Class. 
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A special meeting of the Parish was called by the Vestry in 
September 1917. Partly as a result of preliminary calls on parish- 
ioners by vestrymen, this meeting was heavily attended, in contrast 
to most of the regular annual meeings of previous years. The 
Vestry explained its plans for continuing the work of the Parish 
until a new Dean could be found. 


After Mr. Cutler left, the Rev. Clarence E. Ball served as Min- 
ister in Charge for a few weeks. About this time, services were 
reduced, due to a coal shortage. Dr. Mitman and the Rev. Samuel 
Kent, then Warden of Leonard Hall, assisted with services. In 
April the Vestry extended a call to the Rev. John I. B. Larned. Mr. 
Larned, originally trained as an engineer, had already had several 
years of pastoral care, including three years in a small Arizona 
town. He was then 34 years old. 


The new Dean arrived in June 1918. He presently acquired an 
assistant, the Rev. Arthur Murray, who before entering the minis- 
try had acquired considerable experience in directing city recrea- 
tional programs. The two clergymen spent all their time until fall 
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in parish calls, getting to know the congregation and bringing 
records up to date. It was also about this time that Mrs. Rose F. 
Taylor arrived to begin 11 years of service as Parish Visitor. 

The result of these parish calls and the years of work on lists 
culminated in a very successful canvass in December 1918. This 
“Every Member Campaign” was very carefully planned, and was 
conducted along lines which are familiar today. Nearly 100 can- 
vassers, most of whom had never canvassed before, went out on 
their calls directly from a lunch at the Parish House following 
Sunday morning service. Parishioners had been asked to stay at 
home for the afternoon. The result was that the Parish doubled its 
pledges over the preceding year. This memorable canvass was led 
by Albert L. Colby, chairman, Robert M. Bird, vice-chairman, and 
Charles T. Hess, secretary. The ten team captains included three 
other men who were then serving on the Vestry. 

In addition to its regular obligations, Nativity was able to pay 
the very modest salary and expenses of a missionary to Liberia. 
This was the Rev. William H. Ramsaur, who had spent a few days 
at Nativity in January 1919. Mr. Ramsaur was a completely dedi- 
cated Christian who is still well remembered in this Parish. Anyone 
who has read his published letters will understand why. He was to 
die in Liberia three years later, far from a doctor and unwilling to 
leave his post to seek treatment for a dangerous disease. Only 31 
at the time of his death, he knew the risks he was taking and ac- 
cepted them. The Bible Class is named in his memory. This group 
has continued to be very active in the Parish, often preparing meals 
for Parish functions and helping in other ways. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, the Ramsaur Bible Class was attending the 9:30 Church 
School Worship services with the children and then conducting an 
adult’s class with Dean Foust. In 1962 it continues its Bible study 
with one of our lay readers, Robert Lukens. 

Nativity continued to use the latest developments to carry out 
its unchanging mission of Christian service and fellowship. Bowling 
alleys were placed in the Parish House about this time, with the 
assistance of the Men’s Club. A ‘“‘Graphoscope” and screen were 
purchased. Early in 1919 the Vestry authorized $250 for the Dean’s 
expenses in operating his automobile. This is the first time an auto- 
mobile is mentioned in church records. 

Dean Larned was a fine preacher. Concerned with the Bethle- 
hem community as a whole as well as the Parish, he was widely 
known and very popular in Bethlehem. He was a good athlete, par- 
ticularly in tennis and golf. Mr. Larned felt there should be 
greater recreational opportunities for people of all ages in the 
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Bethlehem area. For example, he was an advocate of a golf course 
in Bethlehem, accessible to those of modest means. He was the 
prime mover in locating a site for the Saucon Valley Country Club 
and helped get it started as a golf club operated on the basis of 
small fees. 


In 1920 through 1922 a series of major economic events Seri- 
ously affected the Parish. The Steel Company was readjusting to 
peacetime conditions. There was a sharp postwar recession across 
the country, and strikes in the coal and railroad industries. Deaths 
and transfers out of the Parish meant loss of pledges which were 
not replaced. The result was that the Vestry borrowed heavily, 
partly to pay Nativity’s share of the diocesan budget. When Mr. 
Murray left in 1921, it was hard to find money for another assist- 
ant. Dr. Mitman helped from time to time. After two years, an 
anonymous church member offered to pay the salary of an assistant 
minister for 1923 and 1924. 


To add to its problems, the Cathedral Church was again with- 
out a Dean. Mr. Larned accepted a call to St. John’s Church, Yon- 
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kers, N. Y., effective February 20, 1922. A few years later he was 
elected Suffragan Bishop of Long Island, and toward the end of his 
career served as Bishop in charge of Amevican Episcopal churches 
in Europe. Archdeacon Harvey P. Walter took charge during the 
few months of the interregnum. In April 1922 the Vestry extended 
a call to the Rev. D. Wilmot Gateson, of Williamsport, Pa., at $5,000 
per year, use of rectory and an automobile. 

Mr. Gateson accepted the call on April 30, 1922 and arrived in 
May. He was already aware of the financial problems of the Parish. 
One of his objectives was to get the large debt paid off so that the 
Parish might move forward again. Nativity had about 800 com- 
municants on the rolls at this time. 


Wilmot Gateson, who was 37 years old, had spent the past 13 
years in parish work, including five years at St. Thomas’ Chapel, 
New York, in charge of “the East Side work.” He had previously 
worked with boys as an athletic director. At Williamsport, where 
he had spent five years before coming to Nativity, contributions had 
nearly doubled during his rectorship. Mr. Gateson’s mother, Au- 
gusta V. Gateson, was known for her poetry readings and on more 
than one occasion was to lend her talents to Nativity entertainment 
programs designed to raise money. Mr. Gateson was himself a 
dramatic speaker and preacher. He often quoted poetry, some of it 
of his own composition. 


In the fall of 1922 Mr. Gateson was named Chaplain of Lehigh. 
For a time at least he made a daily address in Packer Memorial 
Chapel. 

The campaign for 1923 pledges was not very successful, result- 
ing in a sharp cut in the budget. The Diocese also ran a deficit. In 
January 1923 the Vestry established a committee including Quincy 
Bent and the Wardens, Messrs. Cleaver and Wilbur, “‘to attempt to 
secure underwriters in the Parish for Nativity’s share of the Dio- 
cesan deficit and advance work, and... to communicate with other 
Vestries of the Diocese asking them to take like action.” 


Mr. Bent, who was to play a very important role at Nativity 
for many years to come, was one of the top executives of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. He had been elected to the Vestry in 1919 
soon after he came to Bethlehem as a result of the growth of the 
Steel Company beyond Bethlehem through its acquisition of other 
steel plants. 

In 1923 Dean Gateson organized neighborhood groups for study 
and discussion of subjects planned by the Dean. The group leaders 
usually met with Gateson in advance of the meetings to plan their 
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programs. About 25 per cent of the congregation attended these 
meetings, which flourished for several years. To start off the 1924- 
1925 season, 42 “neighborhood committees” visited every communi- 
cant to invite him to attend. One purpose of these groups was to 
raise money to pay off the Parish debt through entertainments and 
other projects. The neighborhood groups were followed in the fall 
of 1926 by a series of “Institutes” in the Parish House on the mis- 
sionary work of the Church at home and abroad. 


Mr. Gateson, like Dr. Nelson long before him, was outspoken 
about poor attendance at services. In the Ready Helper, he stated 
that it was a Christian’s duty to attend Church twice on Sunday 
(morning and evening services) and at least once during the week. 
In 1923 he mentioned golf as one of the attractions drawing people 
away from services. As a counter-attraction, the Dean sometimes 
discussed popular books of the day in his Sunday evening sermons. 
Once he presented a series of sermons based on Shakespeare plays. 


In 1928 and 1924 Mr. Gateson was assisted by the Rev. Steward 
F. Custard, Jr., who went on to become Rector of Grace Church, 
Allentown. 


Mr. Gateson was a strong Prohibitionist, and sometimes 
pointed out that Prohibition was the law of the land. He also asked 
the congregation “to abstain from parties, cards, motion pictures and 
certain luxuries during Lent.” However, at other seasons he en- 
couraged dances in the Parish House. There were dances on most 
Friday nights and also on some other nights. On two Fridays each 
month there were regular Parish dances at which George Ueber- 
roth’s 5-piece orchestra played. Parish organizations scheduling 
dances in 1923 could also select Walter Wannemacher’s, Neal 
Clark’s, or the Collegians. These dances were popular affairs and 
were continued for many years. 


It was in 1923 that Nativity took a first step toward establish- 
ing a chapel on the West Side, which was developing rapidly. From 
the funds acquired from the sale of St. Joseph’s Chapel a few years 
before, the Vestry purchased a lot on the southwest corner of 15th 
Avenue and West Broad Street. A Church School with about 20 
pupils began meeting in the home of Myrl Jacobs, a parishioner and 
an executive of the Steel Company. However, this never went much 
further. It was many years before an Episcopal church was firmly 
established in this section. 


In the early 1920’s three of Nativity’s leaders were lost to the 
Parish. Albert L. Colby, a consulting engineer who a few years 
before had done much to keep the Parish business going in the ab- 
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sence of a Rector, died in the spring of 1924 while abroad. Mr. 
Colby had been chief chemist at the Steel Company before its ac- 
quisition by Mr. Schwab, and before that had been in Lehigh’s 
chemistry department. For many years after leaving the Steel 
Company he had been in business for himself with offices in his own 
building on Brighton Street, near Nativity. 

Robert M. Bird moved from Bethlehém in 1924. And Professor 
Preston Lambert, a vestryman of long standing, died in 1925. 


Two clergymen loved by many of Nativity’s members also died 
about this time. Bishop Whitehead passed away in September 1922 
at the age of 79, after 40 years of service as Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
And Stewart Mitman died in January 1924 at 61. He had served as 
Assistant Minister for 17 years, had been Minister in Charge of 
the Parish at various periods, and had helped out in many crises. 
He had also served as Chaplain of Lehigh for eight years, and had 
been lecturer at Philadelphia Divinity School and field secretary of 
religious education for the Province. 
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Chapter Five 


PROSPERITY AND DEPRESSION 


In 1924 the whole area around Nativity was significantly 
affected by the construction of the Hill-to-Hill Bridge. The idea of 
a bridge all the way across the river, the canal, and the railroads 
had been discussed in Bethlehem for half a century. For years the 
old bridge had been inadequate even for horse-drawn vehicles. The 
coming of the automobile made the situation impossible. So in 1916 
Messrs. Schwab, Warren Wilbur, and Eugene Grace had launched 
a drive for funds to build a new bridge, contributing substantially 
themselves. Later a Bridge Commission had been created with 
Archibald Johnston as chairman. The War delayed the project, 
but finally a contract was let in July 1921. 

The bridge was opened to traffic in November 1924. As you 
drive over it, you will notice that the center line of the bridge is 
aimed directly at the cross on top of the Cathedral. The cross was 
a reference point for the engineers who built the bridge. 

Those who have always been used to the Hill-to-Hill Bridge 
may not realize what a change it made in the flourishing business 
district of South Bethlehem. The offices of the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
on Brighton Street became difficult to reach. The E. P. Wilbur 
mansion was very close to the bridge and was soon sold to the 
Masons, in 1925. The improved connection between the two sides 
of the river, along with growing use of automobiles, gradually 
changed the business district of what had once been the Borough 
of South Bethlehem. 

It was about this time that the Dean wrote for the Ready 
Helper a definition of the work of the Church. As he defined it, 
“holding services . . .collecting money for Church support and 
growth, advocating for people a life of prayer and purity and love” 
are not the work of the Church but its life, “its bread and butter 
and rest and recreation rather than its creative labor and produc- 
tion and output.”” This creative labor, according to the Dean, was 
weekly activity in Parish organizations and “Regular membership 
in at least one Community welfare agency.” 

Another passage from the Ready Helper is characteristic of Mr. 
Gateson. He was writing to parishioners on the happy results of 
an Every Member Canvass: 

“Let me whisper to each reader a secret about myself. I 'am very 


sensitive. You do not know how sensitive your Rector is. I hope I 
do not mean touchy or thin-skinned or easily hurt. I mean sen- 
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sitive to your reactions to my efforts. I try so hard and so earn- 
estly. Then if any of you are critical, unresponsive, or niggardly 
in purse or person, I feel crushed. My natural buoyancy is turned 
into heaviness; you rob me of my power. But when you are re- 
sponsive, generous and encouraging, I fairly overflow with appre- 
ciation. I cannot do enough, and I go about it light-hearted and 
eager. You did that to me last Sunday; I am re-consecrated. O 
be wise; that is the way to get the best out of your Rector. 
And now, think briefly of the good you are sharing through your 
pledges. First, right here in Bethlehem you are maintaining an 
Altar to the glory of God; getting peace and inspiration at it 
yourself; helping form Christian public opinion through our pul- 
pit; teaching the Master to hundreds of children; reaching out 
through our young people’s work and adults’ organizations; going 
into the homes of the sick and troubled and tempted and tried, 
binding up broken hearts and broken lives and broken homes, 
and heading off hundreds from the rocks, through your Rector and 
Staff. Secondly, your ministering spreads throughout this Diocese 
into Mining towns and among foreign born and to some of the 
sturdy old native stock that cannot afford the upkeep of a Church. 
Third, your Charity, beginning at home, does not end there, but 
goes forth with doctors, nurses, teachers and pastors to the ends 
of the earth.” 


In January 1926 Bishop John Murray visited the Cathedral. 
This was a particularly significant event, for Bishop Murray had 
recently become the first elected Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States, succeeding Bishop Talbot in the post. 
Previously, the Bishop with the most seniority had been Presiding 
Bishop. 


The Dean worked hard making arrangements for clergymen 
from nearby parishes, with their members and choirs, to attend 
the services on the Sunday of the visit. In addition to the regular 
10:30 a.m. service, there was a 3:30 p.m. service for the conveni- 
ence of delegations from other parishes. At 7:30 in the evening 
there was a fellowship service honoring archbishops of the Russian 
and Greek Archdioceses in America of the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches, and in particular the clergy and congregations of St. 
Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church and St. Nicholas Greek Ortho- 
dox Church in Bethlehem. It was the latter which had purchased 
St. Joseph’s Chapel. 


On Easter Sunday, 1926, the Parish reached one of the goals 
toward which it had been working ever since Mr. Gateson had ar- 
rived four years before. The last was paid of the $25,000 debt 
which had accumulated through 1922. This Easter offering had 
been preceded by a special laymen’s canvass. 
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A synod of the Province of Washington was held in Bethlehem 
in October 1926, using the facilities of Nativity, Trinity, and the 
Bishop’s Residence at 825 Delaware Avenue for three days in meet- 
ings of clerical and lay deputies, and of church organizations. 
Arrangements were handled mainly by local men and women under 
the direction of Mr. Gateson as chairman. The Province of Wash- 
ington includes the thirteen dioceses itt Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

A few months later, in January 1927, the Episcopal Church 
conducted a church-wide ‘mission week” — the Bishops’ Crusade. 
The Bethlehem mission was held by Nativity and Trinity jointly, 
with Floyd Tomkins, Rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Philadelphia, as missioner. Mr. Tomkins was a famous preacher. 
Mr. Gateson spent this time conducting the mission at Richmond 
and Charlottesville, and later at Grace Church, Allentown. 

In February 1928 Bishop Talbot died at 79 after nearly three 
decades as Bishop of the Diocese of Central Pennsylvania and its 
successor, the Diocese of Bethlehem. He had been a bishop for 40 
years and at the time of his death was the senior prelate of the 
Anglican communion. A vigorous personality, he had in his earlier 
years aS a western missionary bishop been the prototype for the 
character of the Bishop in Owen Wister’s The Virginian, first of 
all “western” novels. The Bishop was well-known and widely loved, 
the center of any group where he happened to be, in a parish house 
or a Pullman car. The funeral took place at the Pro-Cathedral. 
One of the most solemn ceremonies in our church’s history, it was 
attended by eight bishops. Bishop Talbot was succeeded by Bishop 
Frank W. Sterrett. 

Albert N. Cleaver, for 387 years a vestryman and for 19 years 
Senior Warden, died in June 1928 at the age of 80. He had been an 
executive of the Iron Company and had spent much of his life in the 
coal business. But he had many other interests in business and in 
civic affairs, as was common among Parish leaders of his genera- 
tion and the generations before him. For many years he had been 
particularly identified with Church School work and the services 
at St. Mary’s Chapel, though he gave this up with advancing years. 
Mr. Cleaver was succeeded as Senior Warden by Warren Wilbur, 
with Quincy Bent becoming Junior Warden. 

Still another loss to the Parish was the resignation for reasons 
of health of the Parish Visitor, Mrs. Rose F. Taylor, in 1929. She 
was much loved by all Nativity people. 

Hlizabeth Cleaver, wife of Albert Cleaver and a daughter of 
Robert Sayre, died in January 1931. In taking note of her death, 
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ALBERT N. CLEAVER 
Senior Warden 


Mr. Gateson wrote in the Ready Helper of the richness of her in- 
terests, her devotion to charity and to the arts, her “domestic grace 
and love, ... To the end, she practiced these virtues, and was men- 
tally alert and read widely and wisely; keeping an open mind to 
thestruthes: 5 


A year later, in January 1932, Warren Wilbur passed from the 
scene. He had probably had a wider range of business interests 
than any other man in Bethlehem, including associations with the 
Lehigh Valley R.R., the old Iron Company, the Wilbur Trust Co., 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., and various real estate projects. 
Like Mr. Cleaver, Warren Wilbur was a link between the founders 
of Nativity and modern times. He had served for 30 years on the 
Vestry, had been Parish Treasurer since 1908, and a Warden since 
1909. 


Mr. Wilbur’s long service, which was usual for most vestrymen 
in the first decades of this century as it had been in earlier years, 
brought its advantages in ripe experience and wide contacts. How- 
ever, ill health and absence from Bethlehem had often made both 
of the Wardens unavailable. There had been critical periods in 
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Parish affairs when younger vestrymen had taken the lead in the 
absence of the seniors. 


During these years three young men brought up in the Parish 
were ordained to the Episcopal ministry: the Rev. Clarke Trum- 
bore, and his cousin, the Rev. Frederick W. Trumbore. Both went 
on to serve in the Diocese. The next year the Rev. Edward McCance 
was ordained. He also served in the Diocese and died a number of 
years ago. 


This time there was no sharp break, as had happened in the 
early years of the century. Men of broad experience were available 
to replace Mr. Cleaver and Mr. Wilbur. For example, after the lat- 
ter’s death Mr. Bent became Senior Warden and Mr. J. Arthur 
Frick was elected as Junior Warden. 


However, there is no doubt that the practice of re-electing the 
same vestrymen year after year worked to limit the number of men 
with experience in Parish affairs. It seems likely that it also tended 
to limit the interest on the part of some church members who other- 
wise might have become more active. 
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A discussion of the possibilities of a rotating Vestry took place 
in 1921. The following year there was an alternative proposal to 
broaden the membership from 12 to 18, which was not adopted. 
However, during the 1920’s a number of new men came on the 
Vestry. Those who served for a long time were: Mr. Frick, Her- 
bert Hartzog, for many years the Vestry’s legal adviser; Charles H. 
Mercer, and Myr! Jacobs. 


As the Parish entered the depression years of the 1930’s, it 
again developed financial troubles. In 1928 it had been necessary 
to go into debt again to repoint the stonework of the Church and 
Parish House. For several years there had been other heavy de- 
mands for money to keep the buildings and heating systems in re- 
pair. Men and women of the congregation donated their services 
to improve the grounds and buildings. The Rev. Kenneth Bray, who 
served for a period as Associate Minister, had a substantial amount 
of work done in the Parish House in the summer of 1930 at his own 
expense. Mr. Bray, who began his service in 1929, was a contem- 
porary and close friend of Dean Gateson. He paid special attention 
to St. Mary’s Chapel. Mr. Bray helped coach football at Bethlehem 
High School. 


In 1931 Mr. Gateson accepted a call to the Church of the 
Saviour in Philadelphia, which became effective October 1. As Mr. 
Bray left about the same time, Archdeacon Walter took charge of 
the Parish until Walter H. Gray arrived on February 1, 1932 to 
become Dean and Rector. 


Mr. Gray had been Assistant Rector at St. John’s Church in 
West Hartford, Conn. He was 33 years old at this time and had 
previously been a lawyer before entering the ministry. He proved 
to be an excellent administrator as well as an inspiring leader. 


Statistics tell a good deal about a Parish over the long run. 
During Dean Gray’s five years at Nativity, membership increased 
by 528 people, a gain of almost 40 per cent. The number of com- 
municants increased about 20 per cent, from about 1,150 to about 
1,500. The Church School also grew in size. Although the commu- 
nity was going through the worst years of the depression, Mr. Gray 
succeeded in somewhat reducing the Parish debt while at the same 
time building a chapel in the Parish House and providing more 
rooms for Church School classes in that building. Nativity also 
began to pay in full its portion of the missionary budget of the 
Diocese and National Church. 


One of the activities which Dean Gray started was the Acolytes 
Guild. This developed from a group of boys in their early teens 
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who were selected by the Dean in the fall of 1932 to usher at the 
Church School services. Among them were the late James Patton, 
William Sterrett, Edward Lukens, Robert Lukens, Charles Smullin, 
William Kienzle, Grayson Evans, and James McCandless. 


Mr. McCandless, the long-time president of the Guild, gives 
some of its history: 


“We were coached by John Groth, who was a faithful adviser to 
the group for years. He helped us assemble for the Offertory and 
gave us a gentle shove at the proper time in the general direction 
of the altar. During this time we had occasional meetings and 
after becoming acquainted with proper conduct on this side of the 
communion rail, Dean Gray took a chance and had us on his side, 
one at a time. We then served for the Sunday School service. 


After we proved satisfactory at this we were given our big mo- 
ment: that is, to serve at the Morning Prayer and Communion 
Services. 


“From this humble beginning we had ‘hand me downs’ for ward- 
robe, which came from the Choir and/or the Clergy, dependent 
on the size required and which was most handy. This condition 
existed for quite a while, since there was a depression. However, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bent and Mr. and Mrs. Frick came to the rescue ‘and 
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donated us a complete wardrobe which was our very own in 
enough sizes and number to supply the largest services. 

“Mrs. W. H. Johnstone offered to coach us in proper posture and 
graceful movement about the altar, since most of us looked as 
though we were heading for the goal line after intercepting ‘a for- 
ward pass. After a few sessions at her home (followed by refresh- 
ments) we gradually took on a somewhat reverent air with our 
duties. Dean Gray no longer had to give us the knee in the pro- 
cessional. Many other people helped with our problems. Professor 
Bradley Stoughton was a constant inspiration and we had several 
meetings at his home. Assistant ministers were with us constantly. 
“During this time we had our own officers and we were respon- 
sible for all services. The early service was the biggest problem. 
Often, I was elected. That is why I have so many fond memories 
of having breakfast with the Fredericks in their apartment in 
the old Parish House. 

“Shortly after Mr. Stevenson was ordained, I was kneeling at the 
side of the altar while he was facing the altar. I heard a slight 
rustle in the congregation and looked back. Coming down the aisle 
was a big cat, headed straight for the altar. It was spring and the 
door had been left open. My only thought was what might happen 
when this cat brushed against the celebrant’s ankle from behind. 
So, as reverently as my station would permit, I stood up, inter- 
cepted the intruder by the back of the neck and deposited him 
in the sacristy. When I returned to the altar, Mr. Stevenson 
wanted to know if I felt all right. He later learned the awful 
truth.” 


It can be seen from this that the Guild eventually attained some 
degree of efficiency. Actually, the acolytes were getting a compli- 
ment when Dr. Shields used to threaten the choirboys with: “If 
you don’t straighten out, I’ll make you an acolyte!” 


Dr. Shields was haunted by the fear that one of the steam 
locomotives in the Reading yards below the Cathedral might some- 
time blow its whistle during a service in a different key than that 
in which the choir was singing, especially when unaccompanied. 
And this did happen once in a while, usually at Choral Evensong on 
a Sunday, when the steam whistle could be heard loud and clear. 
And the truth is that, once in a while, the choir was thrown off key. 
Dr. Shields always made a point of congratulating the choir at the 
next rehearsal, if it had met this environmental challenge suc- 
cessfully. 


Another organization started by Dean Gray was the Nativity 
Service League, begun in 1933 to act as a clearinghouse for the 
work of the women’s Parish organizations. It was under Mr. Gray 
that Nativity’s fairs began on an annual basis. For example, the 
“Country Fair’ in late 1933 cleared the very respectable sum of 
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A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT WAY BACK WHEN 


$1,556, some of which was thankfully accepted to help pay the run- 
ning expenses of the Parish. A dollar meant something in those 
depression days. 

Nativity also carried on a large relief program under Mr. 
Gray’s leadership. For instance, in 1934 the church gave assistance 
in 121 cases, affecting 289 people. Food, clothing, fuel, medicine, 
and rent money were provided. 


From 1932 to 1935, the Rev. Kenneth Heim served as Assistant 
Minister. He was succeeded by the Rev. Edward C. Morgan. Mrs. 
Ralph Stahlnecker, who was Miss Ethel Boehm, served at this time 
in the Church School and in relief work. Walter Frederick had 
begun as Sexton in 1932, succeeding James Dawson, who retired on 
pension after 12 years of untiring service. 

Dean Gray’s marriage to Miss Virginia Hutchinson, member 
of a distinguished Bethlehem family, was one of the notable events 
of 1933. This was the first time that one of Nativity’s Rectors had 
married a young lady from Bethlehem. In January of that year 
Jessie Wilson Sayre, wife of the Hon. Francis B. Sayre and daugh- 
ter of a President, was buried from Nativity. The service was con- 
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ducted by her brother-in-law, the Rev. John N. Sayre. It was at- 
tended by many people who traveled a long way to be there. 


The 21-40 Club, a social organization for young adults, began 
in the fall of 1934, It has usually included a number of people from 
outside the congregation. 


Gilbert and Sullivan were called upon in those years to help 
reduce the Parish debt. ‘Trial by Jury” was given in the Parish 
House in 1933 to a crowded audience. The next year Nativity’s 
thespians gave “The Pirates of Penzance” in what is now Broughal 
Junior High School. These productions were directed by the Rev. 
Kenneth Heim, assisted by Mr. Albert Rights, instructor in drama 
at Lehigh. 

In 1954 the Parish increased the number of vestrymen from 
12 to 15 and changed the date of the annual Parish Meeting from 
Easter Monday to the last Monday in January. 

As 1935 was the 70th anniversary of the consecration of the 
church, Dean Gray proposed that the period from May 1934 to May 
1935 be designated as the “Year of Faith and Progress.”’ This was 
approved by the annual Parish Meeting. Each member of the con- 
gregation was asked to observe the following program: 


Daily — Reconsecration in prayer to the Christian way of life. 

Weekly — Attendance at one service, at least. 

Monthly — Bringing one non-churchgoer to attend service. 

Within the Year — Bringing one new member into Nativity 
Church. 


As the Anniversary Year began, an Anniversary Canvass Com- 
mittee visited members of the Parish to get their cooperation. Each 
member received a card listing the objectives of the Anniversary 
Year. Pledges were received for an Anniversary Building Fund to 
finance work on the Parish House. The 7:30 a.m. Sunday Com- 
munion services were corporate Communions for the various Con- 
firmation classes back through the years. 


The Anniversary Year culminated on the weekend of May 25- 
26, 1935. On Saturday evening there was a dinner, with talks by 
Bishop Sterrett, Dean Gray, and former Senator George Pepper, a 
prominent Philadelphia layman. At the 11 o’clock service next morn- 
ing Bishop Philip Cook of Delaware, president of the Church’s 
National Council, gave the sermon. In the afternoon there was an 
historical pageant. A service of music took place in the evening. 


The Nativity Choir, under the experienced leadership of Dr. 
Shields, made several trips in these years. In December 1934 it 
sang Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” at Grace Church in New York 
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City. Mr. Shields was awarded the degree of Doctor of Music by 
Muhlenberg College in 1935. The Choir also sang at Mr. Gateson’s 
church in Philadelphia and in nearby city and country churches of 
other denominations. “After the services in the country churches,”’ 
recalls one of the ex-choirboys, “we were well fed.” 


In 1985 the Men’s Club was revived under the leadership of 
Michael Schrader, Dr. Wray Congdon, George Mentzell, and others. 
The Club had a monthly supper meeting with a speaker and dis- 
cussion, followed by bowling and cards. 


In February 1936 the “Forward Movement in Nativity Parish” 
began with a canvass of all church members by ladies of the Service 
League. The Forward Movement’s objectives were to give church 
members a better understanding of the privileges and obligations 
of membership: to have each member attend at least one service 
weekly in Lent; and to get each member to participate actively in 
at least one phase of Parish Work. 


Time brought changes in the Vestry. Constantine Collins, a 
vestryman for 23 years, died in 1932. He was succeeded by George 
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Buckner, who was often to lead the annual Every Member Canvass 
in the years to come. Among other new men on the Vestry were 
David McCandless and J. M. Sylvester, both of whom served in that 
capacity for a number of years. In 1936 Michael Schrader was 
elected to the Vestry. That same year Alvin S. Gruver resigned 
after 21 years of devoted service as teacher of the Ramsaur Bible 
Class. Mr. Gruver had long been the principal of Bethlehem High 
School. He was succeeded on the Vestry and as teacher of the 
Bible Class by Professor Bradley Stoughton of Lehigh. 


Miss Clara B. Sayre died in December 1936. The Church and 
the Bethlehem community were the dominant interests in her life, 
and she served both effectively. The Vestry minute on her death 
said “. .. we have lost an exemplary Christian citizen and friend. 
A useful and honorable life has closed... .” 


Toward the end of 1936 Dean Gray accepted a call as Dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral in Hartford, Conn. He left Nativity at 
the end of the year. Several years later Dean Gray was to become 
Suffragan Bishop of the Diocese of Connecticut, and in 1951 he be- 
came Bishop of that Diocese. He is the fourth of Nativity’s rectors 
who became bishops. The others, as has been mentioned, were 
Messrs. Whitehead, Nelson, and Larned. 


During the period between Deans, the Rev. Arthur Glasier 
took charge of the Parish. He was assisted for a time by the Rev. 
Edward C. Morgan, who had been Dean Gray’s assistant since the 
fall of 1955, and later by the Rev. Eugene Schmaus. In March 1937 
the Vestry called Roscoe T. Foust, at that time Chaplain of the 
U. 8S. Military Academy at West Point. He was then 36 years of 
age. He had attended Harvard and Hobart and had prepared for 
the ministry at General Theological Seminary. 


Dean Foust arrived in May, returning briefly to West Point for 
the June commencement period to perform marriages for the newly- 
fledged second lieutenants. Mr. Foust selected as Assistant Minister 
the Rev. G. Clayton Melling. Later that year another clergyman, 
the Rev. Charles Allen, arrived to work primarily with college stu- 
dents. About $1,800 had been raised by the annual Fair to help 
finance this work. Most of the money was provided by a grant from 
the Church Society for College Work and by a gift from a Lehigh 
alumnus. Both of the assistant clergymen had their quarters in the 
Parish House, as well as Mr. Frederick and his family. 


In January 1938 died Mrs. Robert P. Linderman, born Ruth 
May Sayre. One of the oldest of Robert H. Sayre’s many children, 
she had been born shortly after the founding of the Parish. Mrs. 
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Linderman had been treasurer of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Dio- 
cese for more than 30 years. As a matter of fact, she passed away 
while attending this organization’s annual meeting in Easton. Mrs. 
Linderman had been a part of or close to many of the significant 
events of Nativity’s history and also of the Diocese. 


At this time a plan was being prepared to eliminate one of 
Nativity’s perennial problems — its debt. This received quite a set- 
back when the Parish House was destroyed by fire on August 30, 
19388. Nativity immediately received many offers from other insti- 
tutions to use their facilities, including Trinity, the Moravian 
Church, Lehigh University, the Masons, and the National Guard. 
Business houses throughout the community offered to lend equip- 
ment and furniture. 





THE PARISH HOUSE BURNS 


During the period of rebuilding, Church School met in the 
Moravian Seminary for Girls, then located near the other end of 
the Hill-to-Hill Bridge. The Young People’s Fellowship met regu- 
larly at Trinity. Central Moravian Church entertained the Parish 
for Nativity’s annual “college dinner.’”’ Young peoples’ groups also 
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used the Elks Club regularly, as well as the Masonic Temple. The 
National Guard Armory was put at our disposal for the annual 
Fair, which that year was called the “Fire Sale.” 


In this same summer, the Parish lost Miss Elizabeth G. Clem- 
ens, a young lady known affectionately to everyone as “Betty.” At 
the time of her untimely death through drowning in the Delaware 
River she had been Parish Secretary for three years. 


After careful consideration, the Vestry decided to rebuild the 
Parish House within its old walls, with space for a dining room, 
assembly room with stage, and kitchen. In order to provide enough 
space for Church School rooms, the Parish offices and apartments 
for assistant ministers were to be established in what had been the 
rectory, hereafter to be known as Church House. It was decided 
that the Dean and Sexton should live off the church property. A 
house at 517 Seneca Street was rented for use as a rectory. This 
was purchased later on, in 19438. 
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Chapter Six 


THE 1940’°S: WARTIME AND GROWTH 


Early in 1939 a Rebuilding Fund campaign began under Mr. 
Bent to finance reconstruction of the Parish House. It secured 
pledges for about $69,000, enough to pay for the project along with 
the money received from insurance. At the same time the fund- 
raising was going on, work progressed on the building. It was 
completed in the fall and dedicated in November. Pledges were 
slow to come in. During the spring of 1940 the Rebuilding Fund 
committee and captains of the teams which had secured the pledges 
called on those who had not yet honored their pledges. However, a 
year later there was still $14,000 owing on the Parish House. 


Mr. Melling left in July 1939 to become Rector of Christ 
Church, Towanda. For a year after this the Parish had a woman 
worker in religious education, Miss Eleanor Day. In mid-1940 the 
Rev. Dean Stevenson arrived to assist with the work of the Parish. 
Mr. Allen also continued his work with college students and with 
the young people in the Parish. 


About this time Robert P. Linderman, Jr., and his sisters, Mrs. 
Arthur Frick, Miss Christine Linderman, Mrs. Richard Stockton, 
and Mrs. McLain Morris, offered to modernize the chapel in the 
Cathedral as a memorial to their mother. The chapel had originally 
been given by Mrs. Linderman as a memorial to her husband. The 
gift was particularly welcome because the fire had destroyed the 
Chapel on the ground floor of the Parish House. As a result, a 
proper screen was built to divide the chapel from the rest of the 
Cathedral and a new altar and dossal installed. 


The rebuilding of the Memorial Chapel revealed that some re- 
pairs were necessary to the church building, and these were made. 
At the same time, through the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Bent, 
Nativity was rebuilding its organ a a cost of about $20,000. 


In the fall of 1940 a meeting of the heads of Parish organiza- 
tions, the clergy, and the Vestry was held to discuss the morale of 
the Parish. Mr. Bent noted that only a few hundred out of 1,400 
communicants were attending church regularly, and asked what the 
Vestry could do to improve the situation. It was suggested that 
laymen call on church members who were not coming to services. 
Dean Foust suggested that Mr. Gateson’s system of neighborhood 
groups might be revived. 
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As business picked up after the long depression, the finances 
of the Parish improved. In November 1940 Mr. Schrader reported 
as chairman of the Every Member Canvass that the budget for the 
following year of about $24,000 had been oversubscribed. There 
were about 976 separate pledges, including 154 new ones, and 316 
increases in pledges over the previous year. The Vestry thereupon 
voted to increase Nativity’s pledge to the Diocesan and General 
Church missions. 


In the spring of 1941 the men and boys’ choir held a banquet 
which was attended by many former members. A portrait of Dr. 
Shields was presented to the Parish. He had then served for more 
than 38 years as choirmaster. In the previous year his choir had 
recorded an album entitled “Christmas Music from Bethlehem.” 
These were chorales from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio, sung a capella 
by the full choir of 70 voices. 


In April a special community service was held for the benefit 
of the British and Greek War Relief Funds. The speaker was Dean 
Beekman, who had been serving as Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral 





ROSCOE T. FOUST 
Dean and Rector (1937-1945) 
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in Paris after he left Nativity during the first World War. A 
closing prayer was offered at this service by the Rev. Simeon Em- 
manuel of St. Nicholas Greek Orthodox Church. Dean Beekman 
continued at Holy Trinity Cathedral in Paris until his retirement 
in 1949. He is living in Paris today and is now 91. 


In May a roll call of parishioners, “Forward in Service in 
Nativity Parish,” was taken by a group of the younger married 
members under the leadership of William H. Johnstone, an execu- 
tive of the Bethlehem Steel Company and a newly-elected member 
of the Vestry. Messrs. Buckner and Schrader also helped direct 
the roll call, whose purpose was to update information about church 
members and encourage more of them to come to services. A 
monthly “family service” was begun as a result of this survey. 


In mid-1941 Dean Foust suggested to the Vestry that perhaps 
there was too much dependence being placed by church members on 
the three clergymen, and suggested that one of them was unneces- 
sary. At the same time, funds were no longer available to finance 
Mr. Allen’s work on the Lehigh campus. He left in the fall. 


A letter from the Vestry sent out in November 1941 gives some 
indication of Parish activities as they stood just before the United 
States entered the second World War. The Church School num- 
bered 500 (teachers included), and was the largest in the Diocese 
by about 100. The Young People’s Fellowship had an average at- 
tendance of 100, largest of any parish in the state. A large group 
of women were working all day every Tuesday in the Parish House 
for British War Relief. 

Bishop Sterrett attended a Vestry meeting in December 1941 to 
propose that the Diocese and Nativity share the support of a clergy- 
man who could work on religious education in the Diocese for about 
60 per cent of his time, with the rest of his time being devoted to 
Nativity. Dean Foust himself was then doing considerable work 
with Church Schools throughout the Diocese. There was a general 
feeling in the Vestry that the dual position which the Bishop pro- 
posed was not practical, and no action was taken. The Bishop also 
suggested that Nativity rotate its Vestry. 

In June 1942 the Rev. Mr. Stevenson left for service as an 
Army chaplain, to be succeeded by the Rev. Theodore Johnson. The 
congregation raised money about this time for a special National 
Church Fund for Episcopal chaplains in the armed forces. 


It would be interesting to follow the many men and women 
from Nativity who served our country in many parts of the world 
during the war. However, the focus of a parochial history must 
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necessarily be parochial. The Rev. Dean Stevenson, just as one 
example, could tell many stories of wartime. An unusual service, 
closer to home than most, was that of Mrs. Quincy Bent. She spent 
three years traveling around Pennsylvania under the difficult con- 
ditions of wartime as a member of the National Committee of the 
Red Cross. 


In October 1942 the last service was held at St. Mary’s Chapel 
and the building was closed. Trolleys and automobiles had made it 
unnecessary, and attendance had been dwindling for many years. 
In 1942 services were being held monthly for about six to eight 
people. .The Chapel was sold a few years later, in 1946. 


At a Vestry meeting in December 1943, Senior Warden Bent 
spoke of the need for: (1) an Assistant Minister for work in Sun- 
day School and with young people. There was no Assistant Min- 
ister at that time, Mr. Johnson having been called elsewhere in 
October. (2) A woman staff member to visit in the homes of the 
Parish. (3) A parish secretary to take care of routine office work. 
He offered to underwrite the salaries of these staff members for 
two years. As a result, the Rev. Robert Webb came to Nativity in 
mid-1944 along with a director of religious education, Miss Dorothy 
Scott. 


A number of changes took place in the Vestry at the beginning 
of 1944. Robert D. Billinger, who had been a vestryman since 1941, 
declined renomination at the January annual meeting because of 
his belief in the need for a rotating Vestry. Four new vestrymen 
were elected at this Parish Meeting: John H. Frye, Edward W. 
Morris, Harold Patton, and Stanley Transue. Among retiring ves- 
trymen was Frank Hoch, a member of the Vestry since 1909. He 
had been particularly concerned with maintaining Church property 
and was bass soloist in the Choir for many years. 


It is interesting to list the various Parish organizations which 
reported at the 1944 Parish Meeting. They included: 


Service League — Mrs. James P. Bender, Chairman 

Women’s Auxiliary — Mrs. Anna May Congdon, President 

Business and Professional Women’s Club — Miss Elizabeth 
McCandless, President 

United Thank Offering — Mrs. Henry Cochran, Treasurer 

War Service Committee — Mrs. Ruth L. Frick, Chairman 

Altar Guild — Mrs. Rhoda Thorp, Treasurer 

Young People’s Fellowship — Harry Dieter, President 

Choir — T. Edgar Shields, Choirmaster 

Choir Auxiliary — Sara A. Deininger, President 
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St. Cecelia Choir — Mrs. Charles Heiney, Director 

Mothers’ Meeting — Miss Esther Springer, Secretary 

Girl Scouts — Mrs. Leonard Burkhardt, Troop Committee 
Chairman 

Boy Scouts — G. W. Bond, Scoutmaster 

Order of St. Vincent — David Clayton 

Senior Girls — Almyra Frederick; President 

21-40 Club 

Bowling Club — E. W. Collins, President 


There was considerable discussion at the 1944 Parish Meeting 
of the relationship of the Vestry to the various activities of the 
Parish. Dean Foust opened the discussion by suggesting a Parish 
Planning Council, whose purpose would be to give those who were 
active in Parish organizations, particularly women, more scope in 
dealing with Parish problems. Some of the ladies present believed 
that women should be eligible to serve on the Vestry. It was finally 
decided that a Parish Planning Council representing all organiza- 
tions and including delegates elected from the Parish at large be 
established to meet frequently with the Vestry. 


The first elected delegates-at-large, chosen at the Parish Meet- 
ing the following year, were: Mrs. Quincy Bent, Mrs. Robert Bill- 
inger, Mrs. Otto Spillman, and Mr. Griffith Pullinger, with Mr. 
Schrader as Vestry member. The Council usually met with the Dean 
about a week prior to Vestry meetings to make plans and recom- 
mendations for consideration by the Vestry. 


The War Service Committee was responsible for keeping Na- 
tivity in touch with the young people of the Parish who had gone 
into service, and for helping to provide recreation for servicemen 
in the area — mainly military students at Lehigh and Moravian 
College. A number of local churches sponsored the Church Door 
Service Club, which was held during 1943 and 1944 in the Parish 
House, with the help of Mr. Bent, the Bowling Club, and the Young 
People’s Fellowship. Mrs. Michael Schrader was in charge of junior 
hostesses. As an additional attraction, home-made cakes and 
cookies were provided by the hostesses. The Club ended when the 
military college training program was completed. 


At Dean Foust’s suggestion, approved by Bishop Sterrett, the 
prefix ‘“Pro-”’ was dropped from the church name in 1944. It has 
been known as “The Cathedral Church of the Nativity” since that 
time. 


Karly in 1945 Dean Foust received a call from the Church of 
the Ascension in New York City. The Vestry called the Rev. W. 
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Robert Webb, then 34 years old, who was Associate Rector. This 
was the first time in almost 80 years and the second time in its 
history that a member of Nativity’s staff had been called to succeed 
the outgoing rector. Mr. Webb was a graduate of Kenyon College 
and Bexley Theological Seminary. He had had about 10 years ex- 
perience in the ministry. 

Dean Foust left on May 1, after seven years at Nativity. The 
congregation remembers him as quiet and dignified, a wonderful 
preacher with an excellent speaking voice and a good sense of the 
dramatic quality of the liturgy. He had increased the church mem- 
bership, led in the construction of the new Parish House, and liqui- 
dated a considerable debt. Mrs. Foust was very active in Nativity 
organizations, particularly with teen-age girls. 


In 1945 a long tradition came to an end when The Ready Helper, 
which Mr. Nelson had named, was succeeded by The Parish Visitor. 
Fortunately for Nativity historians, The Ready Helper had been 
published almost continuously since it started on a monthly basis in 
1882. It changed to a weekly basis in October 1920, and from that 
time on had often been a two-page bulletin. 


Vol I, No. 1 of The Parish Visitor was dated January 7, 1945. 
An early version had been published on an occasional basis from 
January 1939 to 1941 (the first issue of this was mis-dated January 
1938). The earlier Parish Visitor was a supplement to The Ready 
Helper, which in those years was a small weekly bulletin. 


During the summer of 1945 the Rectory was redecorated and 
refinished, and the Webb family moved in. In December, Herbert 
H. Griffin arrived to act as assistant. 


In 1946 the members of the Parish made a corporate gift as a 
war memorial for the 13 Nativity men killed in World War II. 
This memorial is the chalice and paten used at the altar. It is also 
interesting to note that the new chalice replaced one which had 
been given by the Nelson-Mothers group in 1941. The earlier 
chalice contains a sapphire from the episcopal ring of Bishop Nel- 
son. The ring had been given by Robert Sayre to Bishop Nelson at 
his consecration. 

The Vestry was re-elected at the annual Parish Meeting in 
January 1946. Delegates-at-large elected to the Parish Council 
were: Mrs. Frederick Ashbaugh, Mrs. William L. Estes, Jr., Dr. 
Frederick Pearson, and Mr. William J. Stephens. Discussion con- 
tinued of possible ways to improve Parish planning. In the fall, 
steps were taken to increase the number of vestrymen from 15 to 20 
and to elect ten each year for a period of two years. This went 
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W. ROBERT WEBB 
Dean and Rector (1945-1954) 


into effect at the annual Parish Meeting in January 1948. After the 
Vestry was enlarged, the Parish Council became of less value and 
was eventually discontinued. Among those elected to the Vestry in 
this period were: David Clayton, Lloyd A. Groth, William J. Steph- 
ens, Walter L. Trumbauer, and Dr. James G. Whildin. 


In 1947 the Parish began work on Church World Service, a 
program of physical, moral, and spiritual rehabilitation carried on 
by all U. S. Protestant denominations in Europe and Asia. By 
March 1948 about two tons of clothing, along with school supplies, 
toilet articles, and many other items had been sorted, mended when 
necessary, and packed for shipment. Shipments continued in later 
months, along with cash donations. 


With the death of Dr. T. Edgar Shields in mid-1948 one of the 
best-loved men in Nativity’s history passed from the scene. Except 
for W. H. Sayre, no one has ever been as active in the Parish for 
so long a period. During his 45 years as choirmaster and organist, 
“Pop” Shields had gained the affection and loyalty of hundreds of 
young people growing up at Nativity, including his own children 
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and grandchildren. He laid the foundations for the very high stan- 
dards of church music which Nativity has today. 


Important as it was in providing good music as an aid to wor- 
ship, the choir also filled a need for constructive recreation, in an 
age when recreational opportunities were not as available as today. 
It was a way in which people of all ages could be together outside 
the family circle, working together toward a common goal. 





DR. T. EDGAR SHIELDS 
Choirmaster (1902-1948) 


The influence of Dr. Shields was incalculable, but can be sug- 
gested by a single remark. The late Herbert Hartzog, the lawyer 
who served on the Vestry for many years, used to say that Dr. 
Shields and the choir work got him started on what to do in life. 


From 1905 to 1947, Dr. Shields served as head of the music 
department at Lehigh University. He was a Moravian, trained in 
that great musical tradition. Thus in another way the heritage of 
Nativity is closely related to the founders of Bethlehem and to the 
University. Although a member of the Moravian Church, the 
funeral of T. Edgar Shields was held in the Cathedral to which he 
had given so much. 
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Ever since Dr. Shields’ first choir camp in 1913 at Foul Rift on 
the Delaware River, the summer training session in the outdoors had 
been a great attraction to the younger choirboys. About the time 
of Dr. Shields’ death, the choir camp began to be held at Hickory 
Run Park in the Poconos, where it continued until the summer of 
1961. In addition to the choirmaster, leadership was provided by 
Mr. Charles Early and Mr. Donald Feyrer. Mr. Early has been 
with the choir camp nearly every summer since the early 1930’s. 
An indispensable expert on how to live outdoors, he has been a 
famous story-teller at campfires and a supervisor of mending can- 
vas and caulking boats. 

From 1949 to 1954 Dr. Shields was succeeded by Robert K. 
Chapman, under whose direction the Cathedral Choral Society was 
founded in 1951. 

November 9, 1948 marked the 25th anniversary of the conse- 
cration of Bishop Sterrett. This was observed with a 5 p.m. service 
of thanksgiving, attended by Presiding Bishop Sherrill and other 
bishops. A dinner followed at the Hotel Bethlehem. 


Another notable event around this time was the broadcast on 
the NBC television network of the candlelight choral Holy Com- 
munion at Nativity on Christmas Eve, 1949. Bethlehem was noted 
at that time for its Christmas decorations, which attracted many 
visitors, In 1951 the Parish presented an outdoor tableau of the 
Nativity scene, including live animals. This was repeated in later 
years. 


The Every Member Canvass for 1949 fell about $6,300 short of 
its goal, primarily because of an unusual number of deaths and 
removals from the Parish. After long discussion, the Vestry decided 
it would have to reduce the church staff. Mr. Griffin and Miss 
Scott subsequently left. 


Because of this financial problem, the Every Member Canvass 
for the following year was prepared with special care. Meetings 
of Parish members took place in the homes of vestrymen, to acquaint 
as many people as possible with Nativity’s needs and opportunities. 
It was decided that the Parish should undertake to increase its 
budget by 25 per cent. In spite of a steel strike that fall, the canvass 
was fairly successful, resulting in an increase of about $5,000 in 
pledges, about $2,500 below the objective. 
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Chapter Seven 


RESTORATION AND REORGANIZATION 


As a result of the improved financial situation of the Parish, 
a new Assistant Minister, the Rev. Bruce Weatherly, arrived in 
mid-1950. He was to remain until the fall of 1952. However, Dean 
Webb was without an assistant at various times during his rector- 
ship. From 1948 to 1951 he received. valued help from the Rev. 
Arthur Sherman, then a member of the Parish and serving as head 
of the Department of Religion at Lehigh University. (Mr. Sherman 
later became Rector of the Church of the Mediator in Allentown.) 
After Mr. Weatherly left in 1952, and before the Rev. Peter Good- 
fellow came in 1953, the Dean was assisted at Communion services 
by Bishop Y. Y. Tsu, who had been forced from his post in China 
by the Communists. Mrs. Edward Townsend started as Parish Sec- 
retary in 1953. 

The Parish was not able to secure enough contributions to meet 
its planned budget until the canvass for 1952 funds. The canvass 
for 1954, under George Buckner, went about $3,000 above its goal. 
In that year there were about 200 canvassers working in two-man 
teams. 

On December 5, 1953, during a conference at Lehigh Univer- 
sity of historians who were experts on the Reformation period, a 
most unusual service took place at Packer Memorial Church in 
which Dean Webb and the choir participated. The choir sang a 
special Choral Evensong, using the Prayer Book of 1549 of the 
Church of England in the reign of Edward VI, the first Prayer Book 
in the English language. All the music was from the Reformation 
period. This was arranged by Professor William A. Aiken of Le- 
high. Dean Webb, who had a notable voice, sang the service. 

In November 1952 Bishop Sterrett called a special Diocesan 
Convention at Nativity to elect a Bishop Coadjutor to assist him. 
This assembly elected the Very Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke, Dean 
of the Newark Cathedral. 

Dean Warnecke’s consecration as Bishop was the first service 
of its kind in the history of Nativity, as Bishop Sterrett had been 
consecrated at St. Stephen’s, Wilkes-Barre, and Bishop Talbot had 
long been a bishop before coming to Bethlehem. This service was 
attended by people from all over the country. Attendance was by 
invitation, and so many came that only a few places could be alloted 
to members of the Parish. The new Bishop was to become known 
for his clear thinking, preaching ability, and administrative talents. 
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FREDERICK J. WARNECKE 
Third Bishop of Bethlehem 


Starting in the fall of 1953, Bishop Warnecke used two rooms 
in the Parish House as offices. This continued until a diocesan 
office was built in 1960 at Leonard Hall. 


A regular Sunday service at 9:30 a.m. began in November 
1953. Several years earlier the time of the Sunday service of Morn- 
ing Prayer had been changed from 10:30 to 11 o’clock to allow 
more time for the Church School for Grades 4 and above, which 
was then being held at 9:30. In the fall of 1954, all Church School 
classes began meeting at the time of the 11 o’clock service. 


In 1954 the Parish raised its full share of a capital-fund cam- 
paign for the National Church, including aid to seminaries, work 
in the South, and other purposes. This Builders for Christ fund- 
raising was conducted by Mr. Ivor Sims. The annual Every Member 
Canvass under Mr. Buckner secured an increase of $4,500 in pledges 
for the 1955 budget. At the end of this year William H. Johnstone 
retired after a number of years as Treasurer, during which time 
he had done a great deal to place the Parish financial records on a 
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systematic basis. He was succeeded as Treasurer by Edward W. 
Morris. 


Some major changes took place at Nativity in 1954. Bishop 
Sterrett retired in February. Mr. Chapman left in the summer 
after five and a half years of untiring service, and was succeeded in 
September by Frederick Graf. In the summer Dean Webb accepted 
a call as Rector of St. Paul’s Church in the fast-growing community 
of Evansville, Indiana. 


Dean Webb offered his resignation at a special Vestry meeting 
in July at which Bishop Warnecke was present. A Vestry commit- 
tee to consider possible candidates as Dean Webb’s successor was 
named by the Rector’s Warden, Mr. Buckner. Bishop Warnecke 
presented the names of three clergymen for consideration by the 
committee, of whom one was the Rev. Benjamin Minifie, of Grace 
Church, Orange, N. J. 


Dean Webb left on October 1 after a decade at Nativity. He 
was a devout man, a personal friend to many who revered him for 
his wise counsel and faithful pastoral care. The Parish was also 
sorry to lose Mrs. Webb who had helped in many Parish activities, 
at the organ, in Fair work, and many other things. 





QUINCY BENT 
Senior Warden 


oy, 


In November 1954 Quincy Bent, who had been in ill health, re- 
signed as Senior Warden. He had been a vestryman since 1919 and 
a Warden since 1928. A generous contributor to the needs of the 


Parish and a devoted churchman, Mr. Bent was to pass away in 
May 1955. 


As Bishop Warnecke said of him a few years later, at the time 
of the dedication of a plaque in his memory at the Cathedral: 


“We have honored today a man who held great power in the 
business world, in the community, and in the Church. Quincy 
Bent used that power well. He knew the temptations involved. 
His faith in God guided him. 

“...he was a man of great strength ‘and of great ability. ...He 
faced storms courageously and never doubted the outcome. He 
held hope high. 

“He was a direct man. He wasn’t always diplomatic or tactful. 
On one of my first visits to Bethlehem after my election as a 
bishop but before my consecration, I sat with him in his home. 
He suddenly said to me, ‘What kind of a bishop do you intend 
to be?’ 

“That question went to the heart of the matter. And in it I sensed 
a kind of basic and almost simple integrity. Right was right and 
wrong was wrong to him, and he chose the right unswervingly... 
“He and I discussed whether the Cathedral should move to an- 
other location. He said, ‘I like to see it here on the hill overlook- 
ing the plant. It means something to all of us there’.” 


While Nativity sought a successor to Dean Webb, the Parish 
was led by its Wardens, Dr. Estes and George Buckner. Mr. Buck- 
ner had replaced Mr. Frick as Rector’s Warden when the latter re- 
signed in 1953 after more than a quarter-century of service on the 
Vestry and 11 years as Rector’s Warden. Dr. Estes, whose experi- 
ence on the Vestry dated from 1914, was elected Senior Warden to 
succeed Mr. Bent. 


Mr. Goodfellow stayed on as Minister in Charge after Dean 
Webb had left the Parish. He was of immeasurable help in keeping 
Parish activities moving. His father, the Rev. Wallace C. Good- 
fellow, assisted him — and later Dean Minifie — at Communion 
services. 


During the period between Deans, Griffith Pullinger, a newly- 
elected vestryman, suggested that the Vestry consider a rotation 
system, l.e., one in which vestrymen could not succeed themselves in 
consecutive terms. A special Vestry committee was appointed in 
November to study the matter. It was decided to postpone further 
consideration unil the next Dean could join the discussion. 
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DR. WILLIAM L. ESTES 
Senior Warden 


In January 1955 the Rev. Benjamin Minifie accepted a call as 
Dean. He was then 44 years old. It was felt that alterations in the 
Seneca Street rectory would not be worth while, and the annual 
Parish Meeting authorized its sale. A modern and more suitable 
rectory was purchased on West Market Street. 


The purchase of the new rectory was the result of a general 
appraisal of church properties made by the Vestry in 1954 under 
the supervision of Walter Trumbauer. The conclusion was that the 
buildings on the church property needed restoration. 


Dean Minifie arrived in March 1955 with his wife and six chil- 
dren, Mr. Minifie was no stranger in Bethlehem. He had graduated 
from Lehigh University and lived in Leonard Hall during his coi- 
lege years before attending General Theological Seminary in New 
York City. Since then he had served parishes in Massachusetts and 
Texas before going to Grace Church in Orange, N. J. 

Dean Minifie set vigorously to work getting to know the Parish 
and preparing the way for an extensive restoration of its buildings. 
The gentle humor and friendliness of Frances Minifie, the Dean’s 
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wife, contributed to the success of many Parish activities. The 
Dean made well over 2,000 pastoral calls during the remaining 
nine months of 1955, assisted by Peter Goodfellow, who stayed on 
until October. 

In October a successful fund-raising campaign for the Restora- 
tion and Development Fund took place, headed by Messrs. Sylvester, 
Stephens, Sims, and Robert Lukens, with the help of professional 
counsel. Over 609 pledges were received, totaling close to $200,000. 
This was Mr. Sylvester’s last service to Nativity, as he died early 
the following year after 21 years on the Vestry. 


The work of restoration had already begun on the Church 
House to improve its office facilities and the Assistant Minister’s 
apartment. Before long, separate offices were available for the 
Dean and Assistant Minister, and for a secretary. In the Parish 
House a new acoustical ceiling and indirect ceiling lights were 
installed. 


In the Cathedral, the amplifying system was improved. A new 
choir room and new robing rooms were built in the basement, 
along with new washrooms, an office for the choirmaster, and a 
recreation room named for Bishop Gray. The roof and stained 
glass windows were repaired. 


In June 1956 the congregation moved to Packer Memorial 
Church on the Lehigh University campus while interior repairs 
were made at the Cathedral. During the summer its ceiling was 
cleaned and repainted, a difficult and uncomfortable job. The in- 
terior stonework was scrubbed to restore its original beauty. The 
electrical wiring system was completely replaced and the pews re- 
finished. All interior woodwork and ironwork was placed in good 
condition. New interior lights were installed and the heating system 
was rebuilt. The sacristy was remodeled. All this work ran into 
September, so Lehigh shifted its chapel services to suit Nativity’s 
convenience. 


On October 7, 1956 the congregation moved back into the reno- 
vated Cathedral with a service of re-dedication. Work in the choir 
rooms was not completed until later, and the parking lots were 
also enlarged later as part of the program. The work was not en- 
tirely completed until 1957. 


Much of the credit for the restoration of the church buildings 
was due to Otto Spillman, who planned and supervised the work. 
Everyone who knew Nativity before its restoration and knows it 
today can testify to the great improvement which has taken place 
in the Cathedral’s physical surroundings. 
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This was a great achievement, and naturally it had considerable 
effect on Parish morale. As the Dean pointed out, this enjoyment 
of the refurbished Cathedral was all to the good, “as long as we 
don’t forget what a church is for!” And he quoted Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s words, spoken about the time Dr. Fosdick and his 
congregation started using the famous Riverside Church: 


“You know it could be wicked for us to have this new church — 
wicked! Whether it is going to be wicked or not depends on what 
we do with it.” 


It was in this same year that the Parish sponsored a displaced 
East German family. A Vestry committee consisting of Professor 
William Aiken, Harold Patton, and Griffith Pullinger handled the 
details. The Nehrkorn family — Karl, Elsbeth, Helga, Gunther, 
Karlheinz and Rudiger arrived in September 1956 to live in a house 
supplied by the Parish. There was great interest in this project. 
Many people in the Parish contributed in various ways to make it 
a success. 


Today (1962) the Nehrkorns have their own home in Allen- 
town. Two of the boys have served in the armed forces of their 





BENJAMIN MINIFIE 
Dean and Rector (1955-1960) 
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new country. One of these young men, while on duty in Germany 
with the Army, married his German sweetheart. This younger 
Nehrkorn family now lives in Fountain Hill. 


The next great development in the Parish was the change to a 
rotating Vestry, a matter which the Vestry had been discussing 
before Dean Minifie arrived and which received his enthusiastic 
support. At the annual Parish Meeting in January 1956 the Vestry 
proposed that the by-laws be changed to provide that vestrymen 
serve for three-year terms and be ineligible for re-election for a 
year thereafter. The Vestry also proposed that the Wardens be 
elected by the Parish Meeting, be eligible for re-election to a second 
three-year term as Warden or vestryman, and then be ineligible 
for a year. In order to provide continuity, it was proposed that six 
vestrymen be elected by the Parish Meeting each year. The Vestry 
was to prepare the way for the new system by dividing itself into 
three groups of six vestrymen, one group to serve one year, one 
group for two years, and the other for three years. 


This plan was accepted by the congregation, with Dr. Estes 
and Mr. Buckner continuing as Wardens. This ended the provision 
which had existed from the beginning of the Parish whereby the 
Rector appointed one vestryman to be Rector’s Warden, while the 
Senior Warden was elected by the Vestry. 


At the Annual Meeting in 1957 the Vestry brought in a pro- 
posal that it elect both the Wardens at its first meeting after the 
annual Parish Meeting, instead of having them elected by the con- 
gregation. This change was accepted. The Vestry operated under 
that system until 1961 when it changed the by-laws to make vestry- 
men as well as Wardens eligible to be re-elected for a second term. 
The essential rotating provision was retained that all vestrymen be 
ineligible for re-election for a year after serving their second term. 
There are now about 20 “Vestry alumni,” who have had the experi- 
ence of helping to plan the Parish mission as a whole. 


In early January, 1957, a special congregational meeting was 
held prior to the Annual Meeting, at which the findings of a survey 
were presented which had been made about a year previously by 
the National Council of the Church. It was concluded that Nativity 
was weak in adult religious education, and that some kind of pro- 
gram for young married couples was needed. More visiting of 
church members by laymen was recommended, as well as more par- 
ticipation by church members in political affairs. 


About this time, the Diocesan Convention adopted a canon 
which had been worked out by the Dean and Vestry with Bishop 
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Warnecke, defining the relationship between the Cathedral Parish 
and the Diocese. Until that time the Cathedral status was informal. 
As a Cathedral, Nativity’s mission is not simply to care for the 
needs of its congregation. Any parish should look beyond its own 
congregation. But a Cathedral Parish specifically accepts respon- 
sibilities for the larger Church of which it is a part. 


For example, Nativity provided office space for the Diocese for 
several years. Special services of a diocesan nature often take 
place here, such as ordinations of clergymen. Nativity entertains 
clergymen and lay people from other parishes at diocesan meetings. 
In this and other ways its members work for the Church at the 
diocesan level as well as at the parish level, and expect to be called 
upon to contribute what they can. 


This is the usual pattern with cathedrals in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in America. Nearly all are parish churches with 
diocesan functions and responsibilities. This contrasts with the 
practice in England and on the continent of Europe. The historic 
pattern in those countries, where the Church is many centuries 
older than in America, is that a cathedral has no congregation. An 
English or Continental cathedral is devoted entirely to diocesan 
purposes. American cathedrals have developed their dual role be- 
cause of the realities of the situation in this country. For example, 
our cathedrals did not begin, as European cathedrals did, with the 
resources of the entire community supporting them. 


So Canon XXV of our Diocese defines the status of the Cathedral 
Church of the Nativity. The Bishop of Bethlehem has the privilege 
of celebrating Holy Communion and preaching at Nativity on 
Easter Day and on the first Sunday in January of each year. He 
may use Nativity “for such diocesan services and functions as the 
Bishop of Bethlehem and the Rector or the Vestry of the Cathedral 
Church may from time to time arrange.” Title to Nativity property 
is “held by the Rector, Church Wardens and Vestrymen,” who 
“supervise and direct the activities of the Cathedral Church, and 
exercise all the duties and functions entrusted to a parish Church” 
by the Canons of the Diocese and the General Church. “The Rector 
of the Cathedral Church shall be designated ‘Dean and Rector.’ ” 
Nativity will continue as the Cathedral after the death or retire- 
ment of the Bishop of Bethlehem ‘‘unless and until” this designa- 
tion should “‘be revoked by action of the succeeding Bishop of Beth- 
lehem or The Church of the Nativity.” 


In mid-1956 Dean Minifie acquired an assistant, J. Robert Zim- 
merman. After two vears of fine service he left to become Rector 
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of Calvary Church in Danvers, Mass. He was succeeded in July 
1958 by Frederick T. Bender, a recent graduate of General Theo- 
logical Seminary who had had experience as a choirmaster and 
organist before entering the ministry. The second and third floors 
of the Church House were renovated to make room for the Bender 
family. 

In November 1956 a Nativity program was broadcast on the 
Church of the Air, a coast-to-coast radio feature. Bishop Warnecke 
preached and Dean Minifie offered prayers, while the men and boys’ 
choir sang an anthem. In the same month the choir sang before the 
House of Bishops, which was meeting at Pocono Manor. 


It was also in 1956 that solicitation began for the building 
fund of St. Andrew’s Church, the long-needed Parish on the West 
Side. A number of Nativity people contributed, some of them very 
generously. In 1957 the Vestry voted to turn over to St. Andrew’s 
the money which had been received from the sale of St. Mary’s 
Chapel a few years before and kept as a separate fund. This now 
amounted to $6,400. 


In 1957 and 1958 a number of well known Nativity members 
passed away: Miss Christine Linderman, Professor William Aiken, 
Herbert Hartzog, David McCandless, and Harold Patton. 


In the summer of 1959 Dean Minifie asked a committee headed 
by the J. Dale Pattersons to start a “Couple’s Club” so that mem- 
bers of the congregation, particularly the younger married group, 
could get to know each other better. This group organized a series 
of evening entertainments, including a “Pennsylvania Dutch” eve- 
ning; a square dance featuring George Van Doren as caller; and a 
“musical review.” The entertainments were attended by a hundred 
or sO on each occasion, but it was felt that participation was not 
broad enough and this activity was dropped. 


In May 1958 the Diocesan Convention took place at Nativity. 
It opened Friday afternoon with a reception at the Bishop’s Resi- 
dence, followed by dinner at the Hotel Bethlehem and an opening 
service and business session in the Cathedral that evening. Holy 
Communion next morning in the Cathedral was followed by a 
breakfast in the Parish House. Nativity also acted as host at a 
lunch after Convention business was finished. Lloyd Groth headed 
the local committee in charge of arrangements. 


Among the retiring vestrymen at the annual Parish Meeting 
in January 1959 were both the Wardens, Dr. Estes and Mr. Buck- 
ner. Dr. Estes had served 45 years on the Vestry, a term exceeded 
only by W. H. Sayre. During the last four years, Dr. Estes was 
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Senior Warden. The retiring Wardens were succeeded by William 
J. Stephens as Senior Warden and Edward W. Morris as Junior 
Warden. The latter had been Treasurer for several years, and was 
now succeeded in that important post by Edward C. Perkins. 


One of the big events of 1959 was the acquisition of the new 
Steinway in the choir rehearsal room, replacing a piano which was 
falling apart from many years of service. 





WILLIAM J. STEPHENS 
Senior Warden 


Edward P. Townsend, son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Townsend 
of Nativity, who had gone to Virginia Seminary, was ordained 
priest in 1959. Mr. Townsend is now in parish work in the Diocese, 
as well as being head of its youth work, and is doing an excellent 
job. 

On Palm Sunday 1959 and again in 1960 a group of Nativity 
amateurs directed by William Christine presented religious plays 
in the chancel of the Cathedral. In 1961 Mr. Christine was to direct 
a more ambitious production, 99 Years in Town, a series of musical 
and other sketches depicting the history of the Parish. This show 
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raised about $1,300 for the Bishop’s use in meeting the needs of 
seminarians. Nativity had three of its members in theological 
schools in 1961. 


In 1959 the Diocese of Bethlehem conducted a drive for capital 
funds, the Episcopal Advance Fund. Nativity did not reach its indi- 
vidual goal, but led the Diocese in the amount subscribed. As a 
whole, the drive ran far over its objective. In this way funds be- 
came available to provide diocesan offices at Leonard Hall. The 
Bishop and his staff moved out of the Parish House offices which 
they had occupied for a few years. 


The-Every Member Canvass showed substantial gains in 1957 
through 1959. However, the pattern of giving in the Parish showed 
that more than half of the members were pledging $1 a week or 
less toward the support of the Church in the Parish, the Diocese, 
and the National Church. In spite of notable advances, Nativity and 
the Diocese of Bethlehem were much restricted in what they could 
afford to do. Although Nativity was increasing its contribution 
toward the Church outside the Parish, it was still giving only about 
15 to 20 per cent of its total budget for this purpose. 

Late in 1959 Dean Minifie accepted a call from Grace Church, 
New York, a challenge to serve a larger city parish. A warm- 
hearted and outspoken minister, with great gifts as a preacher, 
Dean Minifie had brought many Nativity members more deeply 
into the life of the Church and had done much to inspire the con- 
gregation to restore Nativity’s physical surroundings. Mr. Minifie 
will long be remembered as a great pastoral visitor. Attendance at 
services during his tenure rose from about 24,000 in 1955 to about 
32,000 in 1959. 


At the annual Parish Meeting in January 1960, which was the 
best attended in Nativity’s history with 190 people present, Dean 
Minifie spoke of his hopes for the future of the Parish. He asked 
the congregation to plan for further expansion of physical proper- 
ties and staff, with particular emphasis on better adult religious 
education and greater service to students and nurses. 


Dean Minifie and his family left in February 1960, while Mr. 
Bender stayed on as Minister in Charge. The Rev. Powel M. Dawley, 
professor of history at General Theological Seminary, preached for 
seven Sundays at the Cathedral from February to April. After a 
committee headed by Michael Schrader had considered available 
candidates to succeed Mr. Minifie, the Vestry in February issued a 
call to the Rev. John N. McCormick, administrative assistant to the 
Dean of Virginia Theological Seminary. 
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Mr. McCormick, who was then 37 years old, had served as a 
Marine officer in World War II and afterward attended Virginia 
Theological Seminary. Ordained priest in 1950, he had held pastoral 
charges in Kentucky and Texas before returning to the Seminary 
in 1956. He was an experienced musician and a fine athlete. 


By June 1960 the bank loan which had been incurred to finish 
the church restoration had been nearly paid off. The Vestry had 
previously authorized a thorough renovation of the Parish House 
kitchen and now authorized the Treasurer to borrow money to 
finance this. The Rectory was also being renovated. Walter Trum- 
bauer, one of the vestrymen, commented on the small amount avail- 
able in the Parish budget for maintenance of property. The kitchen 
was finished that fall at a cost of $21,000, most of which had to be 
borrowed. Much of this still remains as Parish debt. 


Dean McCormick arrived in July 1960. In September the 
Bender family left for Palmerton, where Mr. Bender was to become 
Rector of St. John’s. Dr. Peter Igarashi followed as the new As- 
sistant Minister, and the Igarashi family moved into the apartment 
in the Church House. 





JOHN N. McCORMICK 
Dean and Rector (1960- ....) 
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Dr. Igarashi, originally a Baptist minister, had studied at sev- 
eral theological schools. From 1955 to 1959 he was an associate 
professor at Virginia Union Seminary in Richmond before joining 
the Episcopal Church. His unusual breadth of inter-denominational 
experience and training were to prove of great value. 


Dean McCormick moved the meetings of the Canterbury Club 
back to Nativity. As the college term began, a large group of Lehigh 
freshmen attended a Sunday service and were invited to dinner in 
the homes of Nativity parishioners. This was repeated in follow- 
ing years. 


Thgmas Kershaw, a new member of the congregation, moved 
with his family that fall to Cambridge, Mass., to start training at 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary. Others were to follow. In the 
fall of 1960 Dean McCormick asked William O’Connell, a student 
at Moravian Theological Seminary, to assist with Church School 
work and parish calls. Mr. O’Connell subsequently joined our 
Church and in the fall of 1961 took his family to Virginia to con- 
tinue his training at the Virginia Seminary. Along with him went 
Bruce Shortell, another family man in the congregation who had 
decided to enter the ministry. 


In November the Cathedral played host to the Diocesan Youth 
Convention, about 350 young people, who were housed in the homes 
of parishioners. 

The Every Member Canvass for 1961 pledges resulted in an 
increase of $4,000. Over the decade since 1951 pledges had almost 
doubled, in addition to pledges of more than $200,000 for the Restor- 
ation and Development Fund and $67,000 to the Episcopal Advance 
Fund. 


In February 1961 Nativity and the local college campuses were 
visited by the Rev. Malcolm Boyd, at that time Episcopal chaplain 
at Colorado State University. Mr. Boyd had special experience in 
the field of communications and an unusual way of explaining Chris- 
tian theology. He was sometimes known as the ‘Missionary to the 
Beatniks.” The Boyd visit attraced a good deal of attention from 
college students and a number were attracted to Nativity. 


In Lent 1961 a very successful series of Wednesday evening 
sessions was held, starting with a potluck supper (each family con- 
tributing one dish), a brief service for all, and separate sessions on 
the principles of Christian belief for adults and children. Dean 
McCormick and Dr. Igarashi, both of whom had recent teaching 
experience in seminaries, proved very effective in the adult religious 
education program, demonstrating application of Christianity to 
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problems of everyday life. During this Lent they also gave a series 
of “dialogue sermons,” relating principally to problems of marriage. 
The Dean took the part of “Mr. Average Christian” and Peter 
Igarashi had the role of ‘‘The Tempter.” 


In the summer of 1961 the choirboys began using the camp at 
Cresco maintained by Grace Church, Allentown. Under the lash of 
Mr. Graf, the Nativity choirs continued to maintain very high 
standards as an aid to worship. It has been said that no parish of 
this size in the United States has choral music to match Nativity’s. 
The delight of many in our congregation, Mr. Graf has been des- 
cribed as “a man who can insult you in the nicest way in the world, 
and who makes you like it.” As for his way with young people, a 
reporter once wrote about his work in the Choir Camp at Hickory 
Run: 


“At the height of enthusiasm, where only small boys can reach, 
one word from the camp director, ‘Can I have a little order, 
please?’ brings complete order out of almost chaos — as you can 
do only with youngsters trained to listen.” 


It is largely due to Frederick Graf that Nativity continues to 
develop its great musical tradition. The importance of fine choral 
music was once well defined by Bishop Nelson while he was our 
Rector, on the occasion of the choir’s first Festal Service, in 1889: 


“It was not the hearty outburst of an unskilled multitude but the 
carefully modulated expression of 'a well-trained chorus. ... The 
attack was admirable, the quality of pure tone thoroughly sus- 
tained and the delivery so true and suggestive of worship... . 
“Two very instructive facts were developed in the course of the 
evening ...1, the peculiar sufficiency of the Anthem to bring out 
as by a studied comment the meaning of a passage of the Holy 
Scriptures or a devotional thought, and 2, the power of a hymn 
sung in procession to elevate the minds of a congregation and 
attune them in preparation for a sacred office to follow.” 


At the beginning of 1962, Senior Warden Stephens and his fam- 
ily moved from Bethlehem. He was succeeded by Edward W. Mor- 
ris. Mr. Spillman was succeeded as Junior Warden by Walter L. 
Trumbauer. 


In January 1962 the Annual Parish Meeting approved plans 
submitted to the Vestry for observance of 1962 as the Centennial 
Year. As the year progresses, Nativity will celebrate its first hun- 
dred years with special services and other events. 
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EDWARD W. MORRIS 
Senior Warden 


One of the aspects of the Centennial is a substantial offering 
for capital funds, half for Parish needs and half for the needs of 
others outside the Parish. The goal of this Centennial Fund is 


$90,000, and its purposes are: 


For Ourselves: 
To repair the organ. 


To pay the balance due for modernizing the Parish House 
kitchen. 

To publish this history. 

To light the exterior of the Cathedral at night. 


For Others: 

To give a substantial sum for theological education which 
would provide the Bishop with income for the needs of 
seminarians. 

To provide a substantial gift for a church building in our 
Church’s Mission at Bluefields, Nicaragua, where the 
needs are especially acute. 
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One can hardly conclude a history of Nativity without refer- 
ring in direct terms to its central purpose: the worship of God and 
the showing of the Gospel’s power to cleanse motives and actions. 
For example, the design of the church building itself points heart 
and mind to worship, at all times, when seen from within or with- 
out, whether filled with people and light or empty and dark. As a 
woman of another faith once said of an Episcopal church where she 
wandered in one day between services: “One feels that people have 
prayed here.” 

In many other ways, the building and the services carry out 
this purpose of worship and witness — the sermons from the pulpit 
and readings from the Bible, the music, the memorials reminding 
the congregation of the Parish heritage, the incomparable liturgy 
which all present may join in saying and may understand, and 
above all the altar, cross, and Sacraments. 

And so we come to the end of the story of a hundred years at 
Nativity. We have a great heritage, full of interest from many dif- 
ferent points of view, because it is the story of many people to- 
gether. It is good to look back on this heritage occasionally. There 
is much to be learned from it, for it is necessary to know where we 
have been before we can know where we are going. 


One of the many things which we can learn from the past is 
that our predecessors in this Parish were most effective when they 
looked forward, adapting what they had to meet the situations 
which they faced. The specifics of our mission as a Parish are 
always changing, although the mission itself can never change. As 
Nativity begins its second century, we grow in knowledge and in 
faith. 

“The tide of time shall never 
His covenant remove; 


His Name shall stand forever, 
His changeless name of Love.” 
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